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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


DO0HOHO 50 SH06HOS 6H 6HOH6HOHOVOH6HOH6HOHOHO6H6H6H6HOH6HOSOOOS OF 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


With Portraits. In America and Asia. By Henry M. Sranzey. 


Mr. Stanley’s new work relates his experiences and adventures during his brilliant career as a newspaper 
2 vols. 12mo, $3.00. correspondent from 1866 to 1870. Painting in vivid, yet truthful colors the stirring scenes of. pioneer, Indian, mili- 
tary and mining life on the plains and in the mountainsof the far West; describing with power and picturesqueness 
Fad the opening of the Suez Canal. a voyage up the Nile, and the explorations in Palestine, and narrating, with asym- 
a eae appreciation of Oriental life, the incidents and scenes of a journey to the Caspian Sea an 
ersia—the work has an abiding historical and pictorial interest. Its autobiographic value is equally romerkal 





OUTRE MER. 
12mo, $1.75. Impressions of America. By Pavt Bourcet. Translated from the French. 

“Go with him carceat | the United States in this volume, and you will feel better acquainted with your o' 
country. He is a close obse oqnee worker, has great descriptive talent, add to this a graceful style, a vein re 
wit, a sparkle of satire » Philadel ia Bulletin. 

J “A book which will hold its own for many years. It is not like Prof. Bryce’s book, a study, it is frank! 
impression. One is impressed by the scrupulous fairness with which he has recorded his impressions,” —. yy. 


Commercial Advertiser. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 


With 60 Illustrations | Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, Ohina, Japan, 
and 4 Maps. Korea, Siam and Malaya. . By Henry Normay, author of ‘‘ The Real Japan.” 


8vo, $4.00. ’ & Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in i) gaa a= 9 pleasant in tone and hemes #4 and 
£ full of lively impressions of travel. The whole volume is Lee ns ag By es — mn and constitutes a valuable and 
e lon Times. 


timely contribution to the study of contemporary life and politics in 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


With 152 Illustrations ; By Mss. Witi14m Stare Dana. New edition, revised and enlarged. 





The new edition of Mrs. Dana’s ular book, which is printed from new pletee throughou 
by Marion Satterlee. new illustrations; also including in inthe text descriptions of about fifty addit: Fonsi flowers, pore pe anny fe af ti the oa 
12mo, $1.75 net. descriptions have been rewritten or am eee increasing the value and usefulness of the book. 
“Tam delighted withit. . . . Itis so exactly the kind of book needed for outd ser dae ohn tee in the 
country, _ know little of systematic botany, that it isa wouter no one has written it Defore. "Hon, THRODORE 
s By the Same Author, ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about the Flowers in the order of 


their Appearance in the Woods and the Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


8vo, $1.75. By James. Antony Frovpe. 
“No English historian knew more about the age of Elizabeth than Froude, and no historian has written 
£ more delightfully about it. In these ere pegs y Magda eelbr naval fighting men of the day live again. One need not be a 
student to take pleasure in such a 


9 LOTOS-TIME IN JAPAN. 





Iilustrated. By Henry T. Finox, author of “ The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,” etc. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.75 Mr. Finck’s new volume 'paenente the resulte of a recent tour in Japan, and covers both beaten and unbeaten 
, ’ x ome from Southern Kyoto, “ Japanese Rome,” to the island of Yezo, the abode of the convicts and aboriginal 
nos. 
£ “Tt is one of the most interesting books of travel it has been our pleasure to read. nerfiy © pene 
but is as entertaining to the reader as See reality must have been to Mr. Finck. We get an nee perfect of 
Japanese life and character. "— Boston Times, 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 
With 24 Illustrations. | By Watrer Cranston Larwep. 


Crow .50. “A besutiful volume. It is the record of the zea monumente of France stage upon 9 
“ 8vo, $1.50 traveler of rare and cultivated taste. The fidell: ve ith ton Me historical associations of 
these monuments fae dg a thew ention. rh wis earned sought oat the that the book is well worth 

s reading for ite history alone. iN remarkably interesting book.”--Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


RLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
By the author of “The Friendship of Nature.” 


BIRDCRAPFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game and Water Birds. By MABEL OsGoop WricaT. With full-page plates containing 128 Birds in their Natural Colon, 


and other illustrations. 8vo, linen, $3.00. 


“The importance of the colored prints cannot be over-"stimated, for they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classification of the birds one may 


” 


see about the gardens or along the seashore. 


“‘ The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hundred species. a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and a simple key by which the 
birds may be identified, either by thir color or by some equally visible quality.” : 


Guy Boothby’s New Novel, 


A Lost Endeavor. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “On the Wallaby,” 
“A Bid for Fortune,” etc., etc. With illustrations 
by STANLEY L. Woop. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


* "New volume of the [ris Library. 


*."Mr. Boothby is rapidly winning a name and a 
place for himself as a writer of stories full of the 
magic of the Pacific. Mr. Stanley L. Wood illustrates 
the story from material supplied him by the author. 








By the author of ** The Master,” 
NEW EDITION, REVISED WITH A GLOSSARY. 


Children of the Ghetto. 


A Study of a Peculiar People. 
By I. ZANGWILL, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

*," “From whatever point of view we regard it, it 
is a remarkable book.”—London Times. 

“The most powerful and fascinating book I have 
read for many a long day.”—W. Archer in the 
** World,” 

* Almost every kind of reader will find ‘ Children 
of the Ghetto’ interesting.”—Andrew Lang. 


By the same « author. 
The King of the Schnorrers. 


Grotesques and Fantasies. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








The “Iris Library.” —Firet Issue. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ Love and Quiet 
Life,” ‘*Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ote 
Tilustrated by J. WALTER WEST. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


* Fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of 
the homely flowers.”—London Daily News, 

“Fullof freshness and life, of vivid touches, of 
local color and picturesque details, while written 
with tenderness, sympathy and artistic discern. 
ment.” . 

‘*Nothing more daintily charming in style, more 
tenderly pathetic in manner or more exquisitely 
balanced as a story, has come to our table for a jong 
time than ‘Tryphena in Love.’ It is a simple taleof 
humble life in the Somerset district of Kngland,”"— 
Boston Traveler. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 


By ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘‘An Experiment in Altruism,” as it is called, is, very literally speaking, a story of to-day. The heart of this little book is a drama of love and life, but 4! 
about it press the bewildering new fashions of philanthropy and social theory. 


Aspects of the Social Problem. | 


By Various Writers. 

(Viz.: B. BosanquzT, . Dknpy, M. McCALLoM, C., 8.) 

Loon. Edited by BERNARD BOSANQUET.) 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 





New Work by the author of ‘*Pain, Pleasure and 
Mathetics,” 
Esthetic Principles. 
By a RUTGERS MARSHALL, M. A. 12mo, cloth, 
The Observer’s Standpoint, The Artistic Stand- 


point. The Critic’s Standpoint. Algedonic Ais- 
thetics, etc, 





Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 
Yearly Subscription, $5.50. 


Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
New Volwme Now Ready. 





Sant’ Hario, A Sequel to “Saracinesca.” 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Popular Edition (in paper), 50 cents. 





A'ready Tesued. 
Marcella. 


By Mrs. HuMPpuRY WARD, author of ‘‘ The History of 
Elsmere,” etc. Popuiar Edition (in paper), 


To be followed by 


The Naulahka. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


The History of David Grieve. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. (July.) 


te. 


cents, 





The Century Science Series. | 
Edited by Str Henry E. Roscog, D, L. C., ete. (Bi- 
ographies of Eminent Men of Science.) 
First Volume; 


John Dalton, 
and the Rise of Modern Chemistry. 
By os aenae E. Roscog, F. R. 8., etc. 16mo, cloth, 


Other volumes of this series in preparation, 


*,*John Dalton was the founder of modern chem- 
isiry and of the Atomic Theory, and the discoverer 
of the laws of chemical-combining proportions. 
Dalton gave to the world the final and satisfactory | 
proof of the great principle, long surmised and often | 
dwelt upon, thut in every kind of chemical change | 
no loss of matter occurs, 








ALFRED AINGER. 


1. Castle 


David Grieve,” ‘* Robert 


(June.) 


3. 





by MowBRayY MORRIS. 





New Book by the Bishop of Ripon, 


Adoption and Amendment of Con 
stitutions in Europe and 
America. 


Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in 
Smith College, with an introduction by J.M. 
VINCENT, Johns Hopkins University. By CHARLES 
BORGEUAD. Extra crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


*,"A brief but systematic treatise on the mothois 
by which constitutions are adopted and changed in 
all the countries of Europe and America, where writ- 


| en charters prevail, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels, 


NEW VOLUME. 


The Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire Legatees 


By THOMAS GaLT. Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROoK, with an Introduction by 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Already Published. 


Rackrent and the Absentee. 


By Miss EDGEWORTH. 


2. Japhet in Search of a Father. 


By MARRYar. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MICHAEL Scorr. Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, with an introduotio# 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


The Permanent Elements of 


Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April and May, 1894. By W. BoyD CARPENTER, D, D,, D.C.8., Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 net. 








By the Same Author. 


Religion. | 


Being the Bampton L~ctures for 1887. $2.00. 8vo Hdition, $4.00, 





Twilight Dreams. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Awenue, New York. 
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The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SaTURDAY, May 11 1895 


The Tennyson Beacon 


Tue AMERICAN Funp for the erection of a monument to 
the late Laureate grows apace, though not at the pace we 
should be glad to see it grow. A lady who wishes her name 
withheld, has generously sent us a check for $100. It would 
be very gratifying if a hundred ladies would send us each $1. 
In such an affair as this, small contributions are as import- 
ant as large ones. In connection with the following letter 
from a Columbia College professor, we may say that we have 
asked Dr. Merriman to send us a list of those American sub- 
scribers who have sent their gifts to him direct. | 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC ;— 

Under the first announcement of the Tennyson Memorial Cross, 
the wish was expressed that contributions should be sent to the 
Rev, Joseph Merriman, D. D., Rector of Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight. He was prompt and courteous in acknowledging the sums 
senttohim. As these contributions, of course, do not appear on 
your list, the amount contributed by Americans to this noble 
memorial of the poet is larger than your list shows. 

NEw YORK, 6 May, 1895. A CONTRIBUTOR, 

Since our last number went to press we have received the 
following subscriptions :— 





“ Fernandina ” $100 A.C. Bernheim $5 
George C, Hurlbut James B, Skehan 5 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, Charles W. Kent I 
Louisiana State Univ. I ~ $117 
Previously acknowledged, $884; Total to date, $961 
Literature 
Mr. Bigelow’s ‘+ Tilden’’ 
The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, By John Bigelow, LL. D. Harper 


& Bros, 

As Mr. BiceLow was Mr. Tilden’s most’ intimate friend 
for half a century, it was to be expected that any biography 
which he wrote would bein the nature of a monument. Any 
other kind, in the circumstances, would be a failure, and 
Mr. Bigelow is too accomplished to fail in this field. More- 
over, his career at the bar and as a journalist, his experiences 
as one of the founders and early leaders of the Republican 
party, his services in diplomacy and State politics, and his 
valuable lives of Franklin and Bryant—these were the best 
assurances that he would perform his task with fitting ability 
and judgment. The work is a great success, It is practi- 
cally impossible for a good biography of this kind to be 
“popular,” for it must be too minute in sympathy and too 
tlaborate in its arguments to interest the average reader. 
Without going fully into the history of the time, except in a 
few cases, Mr. Bigelow has given us such full and satisfy- 
ing descriptions of his friend’s personal traits, successes and 
trials, that he makes us feel as if we had discovered a new 

er. We shall henceforth think of Tilden, not as a 
party demigod, but as asober, politically honest, able man, who 
definite, constant qualities that made him great, yet not 
always independent, noble, yet far from perfect. ‘Those who 
the rarity of really good biography will not misunder- 
stand us when we say that no impartial historian will either 
accept all of Mr. Bigelow’s conclusions, or ever be able to 
be the real Tilden without reading this production, 

’s strength and integrity of character came from his 
ancestors, who for 300 years had been honest, intelligent and 
fairly Prosperous farmers. His limitations as a reformer 
Wete largely the result of the influence of his first early asso- 








slates, the teachers of his youth and the idols of his man- 
the leaders of the Albany Regency. A stream may 
8 be raised higher than jts source, but it is quite 


‘ impossible to keep it there, 


Like his hero, Van Buren, 
Tilden broke away temporarily from the bulk of his party, in 
1848; but when a positive moral question came with the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, in 1854, he was unwilling 
to go with such party associates as Fenton, Preston King, 


Bryant and Bigelow into a new organization, His biog- 
rapher generously excuses him on the ground that it was be- 
cause he saw sectionalism and disunion so clearly. There is 
need of another explanation to explain this one: Tilden, like 
many others, perceived these special dangers so clearly 
because he failed to appreciate fully the political demoraliza- 
tion and necessarily aggressive policy of slavery. 

What, then, was the source of Tilden’s power, his occa- 
sional and wonderful impulses for reform? It was his great 
intellect. A man of very large mind is pretty sure to scorn 
mean ambitions and unworthy associations, unless influenced 
by evil habits and tendencies formed early in life. Tilden’s 
frail health reduced all ordinary temptations to a minimum 
and developed his mental power toa maximum. Mr. Bige- 
low does not say this, but his ample evidence makes it plain. 
Tilden’s rise at the bar was almost miraculous, and it was be- 
cause he was superior to his fellows in mental power. Had 
he possessed unworthy aims, this power might have taken a 
wrong course. We would not imply that there was no 
morality in his nature, but merely that the moral impulse in 
him was not the chief or most constant one. Perhaps no 
greater service for political morality has even been done in 
this country than Tilden’s successful attack on the Tweed 
and canal rings in New York, but it may fairly be doubted if 
he would have led an assault upon them, had he not felt con- 
fident that he had the intellectual and physical strength 
speedily to overcome thent He was like an honest prose- 
cuting attorney, who considers the probable and immediate 
result of bringing a case to trial, rather than like a moral re- 
former, who will attack whenever he sees a wrong. 

Another conclusion which we draw from the rich material 
and careful comment furnished by the author, is that Mr. 
Tilden’s most valuable intellectual trait was his genius for 
figures and his profound and correct knowledge of finance, 
It won for him suit after suit; it made him invaluable to 
railroad corporations in financial straits; it enabled him to 
detect the false figures of political rascals, and, best of all, it 
kept him in such a position that he gave his party sound and 
invaluable advice. The long chapters on his struggle with 
the Tweed ring, and on the reforms he instituted as Gov- 
ernor, have a value for all time and are of special interest 
now, when history seems to be repeating itself. They show 
how highly he guarded the dignity of his profession and how 
ready he was to make great personal sacrifices in the per- 
formance of his duties as a citizen. Then, as since, the City 
and State were plundered by means of an agreement between 
the rogues of both parties. Tilden rose above party and re- 
solved to crush them out. By means of his high standing as 
a lawyer he was able to bring the Bar Association, of which 
he was one of the organizers, to his support. It has since 
exerted a great influence for good. 

About one-fourth of the whole work is given to Tilden’s 
relation to history since his nomination in 1876. Nowhere 
else has the Democratic side of the “ fraud of '76"” been told 
with such fulness and force. Mr. Bigelow’s relations with 
Mr. Tilden were especially close during this period, and we 
may be sure that we have here a reliable account of how the 
latter acted and felt. This makes the story more valuable as 
biography, but less trustworthy as history. In fact, the bio- 
giapber is in such close sym patby with his subject that the 
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account is almost entirely ex parte. He has made so strong 
and dramatic an expose of Republican rascality, that many 
will accept it as final. But those who are familiar with the 
history of twenty years ago know that the Democrats began 
with intimidation and violence in the three Southern States 
whose returns were disputed, Both parties played a des- 
perate and unscrupulous game for victory. And future 
generations will look with amazement and sorrow upon the 
political immorality of a large number of prominent men on 
both sides. Knowing his friend’s absolute honesty, Mr. 
Bigelow seems not to have seen the dishonesty of Tilden’s 
managers and friends, while he has, it seems to us, assumed 
too close a relationship between Gen, Hayes and the Repub- 
lican campaign leaders. With similar sympathy and energy 
our biographer deals with the accusations in connection with 
the cipher despatches and income-tax returns. In the latter 
case, especially, the story becomes pathetic, and the reader is 
made to feel that the machinery of the Government was 
used as maliciously as that of a campaign often is. In his 
lifetime Tilden was sometimes likened to the Sphinx. The 
readers of this biography will never make sucha comparison. 
Every phase of his life, from sickly babyhood to decrepit age, 
is described so fully that we see the whole as plainly as a 
picture. Ifa friendly hand has held the brush and made the 
colors somewhat stronger and the shadows less deep than 
they probably were, it will wrong no one. In fact, there 
was need of a very strong and clear representation of Tilden’s 
virtues to free his fame from Republican depreciation and 
Democratic idolatry, which were about equally inaccurate 
and injurious. 





‘‘Trilby, the Fairy of Argyle’’ 

By Charles Nodier, 1. Translated from the French, with introduction, 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. Estes & Lauriat, 2. From the French 
1y Minna Careline Smith. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Nopier'’s “ TRiLBy,” who now revisits the book-stores 
owing to Mr. Du Maurier’s having taken his name for his 
heroine’s, is one of the few latter-day fairies that have fairy 
blood (or ichor) in their veins. He belongs on the same 
shelf with Fouqué’s “ Undine,” but, though he was only jok- 
ing when he personated a father who “had not seen him 
since the days of King Fergus,” he is certainly of the breed 

of Una and Maer, Caoilte and Mananan. That he made a 

sensation on his first appearance in the world of letters is 

shown by Victor Hugo’s ode, warning the Fairy of Argyle to 
beware of ink-slinging penny-a-liners :— 
‘* Car on en veut aux Trilbys 
* * * * * * * * 
Ils souilleraient d’encre noire, 
Héias! ton manteau de moire, 
Ton eigrette de rubis ”"— 

advice which might be repeated apropos of Mr. Du Maurier’s 

creation. 

Mr. Dole, who has made a translation (1) of Nodier’s 

“ Trilby,” has looked through all of Scott’s novels, he says, 

to discover, if possible, the “preface or note” from which 

the French author claimed to have drawn his story, and has 
found only a few general remarks about fairies, their habits 
and habitations, nothing in the least resembling the story of 

Jeanie’s lover. Perhaps Nodier was mistaken about his 

source. As he travelled in the Highlands, he may possibly 

have “collected” the tale“at first hand, and, there being no 
folk-lore societies in those early days of romanticism, he was 
not aware of the honor that thus accrued tohim. It cannot 
have evolved itself from a mere hint. We appeal to Mr. 

Lang to take up and follow the chase farther. He might be 

worse occupied than in tracing out the original John Trilby 

MacFarlane, and whence he got his English-sounding name, 

his fairy powers and his connection with Saint Columba— 

the last probably from Nodier himself, who may have been 
reading Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West” before setting 

Gut upon his pilgrimage, Mr, Dole, by the way, irreverently 


Number 690 


converts the Dove of the Churches into a “ Saint Columbine,” 
unknown to any respectable hagiographer. Think, Mr. L 
what a delightful coil this romancing Frenchman, let looge 
among your Hielan’ men, fairies, monks and Scotch novels, 
has made for you to straighten out, and how many strange 
discoveries may be made while you are about the job! 

Miss Smith (2) has prepared another translation of Nodier’s 
story, and, though there is little choice between her yer. 
sion and Mr. Dole’s, we prefer it. It seems a trifle legs 
exact, but it is more idiomatic ; and, if anything, she perhaps 
intensifies the local color a little, which does not do the tale 
any harm. Her book is got up in tartan cover; Mr. Dole’s 
has a design adapted from Paul Konewka, 





‘¢Pudd’nhead Wilson” 
and, Those Extraordinary Twins. By Mark Twain. With Marginal 
Illustrations. Hartford: American Publishing Co, 

THE LITERARY CRITIC is often puzzled how to classify the 
intellectual phenomena that come within his ken. His busi- 
ness is of course primarily with 4¢erature. A work may be 
infinitely amusing, it may abound even with flashes and 
touches of genius, and yet the form in which it comes into 
the world may be so crude, so coarse, so erring from the 
ways of true classicism, so offensive to immemorial canons 
of taste, that the critic, in spite of his enjoyment and wonder, 
puts it reluctantly down in the category of unclassifiable 
literary things—only to take it up and enjoy it again! 

Of such is “Pudd’nhead Wilson,” and, for that matter, 
Mark Twain in general. The author is a signal example of 
sheer genius, without training or culture in the university 
sense, setting forth to conquer the world with laughter 
whether it will or no, and to get himself thereby acknowl 
edged to be the typical writer of the West. He is the most 
successful of a class of American humorists whose impulse 
to write off their rush of animal spirits is irresistible, and who 
snatch at the first pen within reach as.the conductor of 
their animal electricity. If we look at other national humorists, 
like Aristophanes, Cervantes, Molitre or Swift, we find their 
humor expressed in an exquisite literary form, in which a 
certain polish tempers the extravagance, and annoying metrical 
(or it may be imaginative) difficulties have been overcome. 
What wonderful bird-rhythms and wasp melodies and cloud- 
architecture, so to speak, emerge from the marvellous choral 
interludes of the Greek comedian; what suave literary graces 
enclose the gaunt outlines of Don Quixote ; in what honeyed 
verse are Alceste and Tartuffe entangled, and what new, ner 
ous, powerful prose describes the adventures of Gulliver! When 
we turn our eyes westward we encounter Judge Haliburton, 
Hosea Biglow, Uncle Remus, Mark Twain—an abso 
lutely new genre distinct from what we had previously 
studied in the line of originalities. The one accomplisl 
artist among these is Lowell, whose university traditions 
were very strong and controlled his bubbling humor 
The others are pure “naturalists’—men of instinctive 
genius, who have relied on their own conscious streng 
to produce delight in the reader, irrespective of classicily 
of form, literary grace or any other of the beloved 
conventions on which literature as literature has hitherto 
depended. This is true ina less degree of Uncle Remus that 
of Judge Haliburton and Mark Twain. 

“ Pudd’nhead Wilson ” is no exception to the rule. It is 
a Missouri tale of changelings “‘befo’ the wah,” admirable @ 
atmosphere, local color and dialect, a drama in its way, full 
powerful situations, thrilling even; but it cannot be 
in any sense Jiferature. In it Mark Twain's brightness and 
grotesqueness and funniness revel and sparkle, and in the 
absurd extravaganza, “‘ Those Extraordinary Twins,” all these 
comicalities reach the buffoon point; one is amu 
laughs unrestrainedly, but then the irksome question come 
up: What és this? is it literature? is Mr. Clemens a “ WH? 
at all? must he not after all be described as an . 
after-dinner storyteller—humorous, imaginative, 
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like Dickens—who in an evil moment, urged by admiring 
friends, has put pen to paper and written down his stories? 
Adapted to the stage and played by Frank Mayo, the thing 
has met with immediate success. 





The Coming Continent 
1, The Expansion of South Africa, By the Hon. A. Wilmot. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 2. Rhodesia of To-day. By 

E. F. Knight. Longmans, Green & Co, 

WE, WHO WERE school-boys once, remember wel] the old 
pictures in the front of the geography which represented the 
ancient world in light and darkness. Around the Mediterra- 
nean were lines of silver; but, except along this sea-edge, 
and here and there a peninsula or delta, all else was black- 
ness and darkness. The northern rim, only, of the ever- 
dusky continent was bright under the sun of civilization; the 
rest was in the night of the unknown. In our day the con- 
tinent has turned a somersault, so to speak, for the lines of 
light and the increasing glory are at the other end. It is 
pretty safe to say that as to size, condition and resources, 
we know more about the southern than the northern part of 
Africa. To increase such light, we have two new books. 
One of these is a singularly clear and temperate historical 
narrative, brought down to the year 1894, by Mr. Wilmot 
(1), who is a member of the Legislative Council of the Cape 
Colony. Besides a map, which tells the story of contempo- 
raneous affairs with admirable clearness and accuracy, we 
have a most interesting account of the aborigines who dwelt 
in the long, dark night of unlettered barbarism. Then follow 
in succession the Portuguese, Dutch and English, and the 
necessary wars between savagery and civilization. Inaland 
inhabited by human beings to whom murder was a virtue, 
and in whose eyes a man was great according to the number 
of other human beings he had slaughtered, there was no 
such thing as living without war. Furthermore, the expan- 
sive enterprise of the white man brought him constantly 
into contact with the black savage. 

Although it might be easy to criticize—from the arm- 
chair—both the Dutch and the English method of replenish- 
ing and subduing the African earth, yet we. are not at all 
certain that we Americans have done one whit better than 
the Africanders in civilizing a continent. The author shows, 
also, how the ancients sought and obtained the gold and 
gems and spices of Africa, and enriched themselves with 
its wonders. He is both luminous and judicially minded in 
his treatment of native politics and religion, of Germany and 
France, and, in setting forth the claims of the Dutchman, 
shows a good deal more fairness than seems to be in the 
power of the average Englishman. It is hard for the re- 
viewer, who remembers a long procession of books on the 
subject, to point to a better manual of the history of South 
Africa than this. Truly, the sight of the well-executed map 
of the triumphs of exploration and government in this book 
18 @ pleasant thing, both to the outward and the inward eye. 
Despite undoubted injustice and cruelties, and other things 
attendant upon imperfectly sanctified human nature, the sub- 
stitution of law, order and civilization for savage waste and 

sm, is delightful to contemplate. As yet the dream 

of the late Sir Bartle Frere, of seeing a British Empire, with 

one flag and one hope, extending from the Equator to the 

Cape of Good Hope, has not been realized, nor is likely to 

for Some generations to come, if ever. Nevertheless, 
Africa is the coming continent. 

_ Mr. E, F. Knight, the correspondent of the London Zimes 
in the British South Africa Company’s territory, presents the 
results of seven months’ experience in a little book (2) that 

18 well written and full of information, It is descriptive, es- 
pecially, of the present condition and prospects of Matabele- 

nd and Mashonaland, comprising the well-watered and 
Promising country north of the Limpopo and south of the 
Zambesi River, For miners from California and Australia, 
traders, farmers, artisans and men of all degrees and condi- 
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tions who are being attracted to South Africa by the Mata- 
beleland “ boom,” this is just the book. It gives particularly 
detailed information about the gold fields, the mining laws, 
the amount and quality of emigration, the climate, grazing 
and agriculture, and native Jabor. All in all, it seems as 
if Rhodesia were destined to become a land of such varied 
industry that the hopes of those who know most about it for 
a rich, strong, stable state, are well founded. Nevertheless, 
it is not well for emigrants togo out wholly on the Micawber 
theory. 





Early Days in Ohio 
Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 1840. By William Cooper 
Howells, with an Introduction by his son, William Dean Howells. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co. 

IN HIS PREFACE, which has about it a warm atmosphere 
of affectionate reverence, Mr. Howells says of his father’s 
work :—* Such as he depicts the early life of eastern Ohio, 
the early life of America was everywhere during the whole 
pioneer period. But I think his account of it is of peculiar 
value, because he brought to the study of persons and things 
his peculiarly genial intelligence, It is not merely that he 
saw them clearly, but that he saw them kindly.” Here, as- 
suredly, he has touched upon the chief merit of these remin- 
iscences, for, in spite of the hardships their author suffers, 
his disappointments and failures, his gentle courage never 
fails him. Badly as he is treated by the world, he keeps 
his affection for it; no shock of fortune can harden or em- 
bitter him. His is a sane, level temperament, living in the 
hour and making the best of circumstances, loving nature 
and her products, alert, generous, reasonable, and quick of 
sympathy. In this story of his boyhood and youth, written 
primarily for his own children, his attitude towards life is a 
simple and healthy one. Though there were small towns in 
the parts of Ohio where his father lived at different times, 
it is still the story of pioneering in America, It gives one 
an idea of the discomforts suffered in wresting a living from 
the stubborn ground. The journey from Virginia to Ohio 
in 1813 is not one that would allure travelers to-day. The 
roads were in such bad condition that the horses walked ata 
snail’s pace, and the travelers were perched on the top of 
the load, “ just under the canvas covering of the wagon.” 
One can readily believe that “it was a trying experience for 
my mother, who had been delicately brought up and accus- 
tomed to the comforts of English traveling,” even before 
learning that the measles ran through the family during the 
journey. This description is not the only one in the book 
which makes our own dissatisfaction seem petty and unneces- 
sary. We are reaping the fruits that they struggled to ob- 
tain—these pioneers; and because we have not worked for 
them we do not appreciate their flavor. 

Mr. Howells’s style is simple and lucid, and he makes his 
story interesting, touching it now and then with humor. His 
account of the moving of the cow and pig, who had minds of 
their own, and objected’'to traveling five miles, is delight- 
fully amusing. The manners of the Quakers, to which sect 
his father belonged, are described with some detail, and 
many customs more unfamiliar than theirs are brought back 
to us. Imprisonment for debt is referred to, though the 
danger of it was curtailed by the fact that the creditor was 
obliged to pay for the board of the prisoner. The failure 
of the. father’s several attempts at farming are cheerfully de- 
scribed, and the primitive methods of harvesting then em- 
ployed are interesting. The winnowing of wheat was done 
by “ passing the wheat and chaff through a coarse sieve or 
riddle upon the barn floor, while two persons took a sheet 
between them and, by a particular flapping of the sheet, pro- 
duced a breezé that blew the chaff away.” And great was 
the merriment during this laborious process, as well as dur- 
ing the husking parties that were important to the social life 
of the new West. The first appearance of steamboats on 
the Ohio is mentioned, and the queer emigrant-rafts on which — 
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families traveled from one point on the river to another. One 
of the most interesting chapters tells of the camp-meetings 
and the misery the boy suffered during their progress. The 
author, who has left us since the publication of these pages, 
probes his own curious, mistaken conversion with keen in- 
sight. The entire story in the book is straightforward, and 
written without the least effort at ornamentation—a fact 
which gives it its greatest charm. Mr. Williarh Dean How- 
ells writes a concluding chapter, which, like the introduction, 
is filled with affection, One sentence in it is interesting as 
formulating in a measure his own beliefs and doctrines: “ He 
could not look with content upon the present outcome of 
our social and political experiment, and he hoped, as I do, 
for a true commonwealth, in which those who work shall 
rule, and all shall work, in the spirit of liberty, equality and 
fraternity.” 





‘‘The British Fleet ’’ 
The Growth, Achievements and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. 
Commander Charles M. Robinson, R. N. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED book has a distinct place 
of its own in the great library devoted to the British Navy. 
There are monographs and histories of all sorts, sizes and 
qualities which show what the British sailor and his ships 
and guns have done or tried to do; but none of these gives 
a general view of the origin, character, functions, organiza- 
tion and administration of the British sea service. This gap 
in naval literature has been filled, and well filled, by this 
thoroughly qualified author, who adds to experience on salt 
water the gifts and graces of a popular editor. His first 
chapter deals philosophically with the origin of the British 
Navy, the dawn of sea-power, the sovereignty of the seas and 
the relations of the armed marine to the State, to discovery 
and public service. Then follows a bird's-eye view of naval 
administration, in which we are told about all the offices, 
from the Lord High Admiral to the boatswain; how the 
floating fortresses are built, equipped and armed; how food 
for the boilers and furnaces, and for the living fighting 
machines, is provided; what the laws and customs are and 
how the ships are named. In the baptizing of ships, there 
seems to be as much variation of fashion as in the naming 
of human offspring. 

In the third division we notice the evolution of the ship- 
of-war from the trireme with its ram and motive-power of oars, 
We see the motor shifted from the seats where chained men 
sat, and from human muscle and water-striking paddles, 
above wave and deck when the winds of heaven were called 
upon to do the work that men used to do. The glorious era 
of sails lasts for many centuries, and the brave tar rejoices in 
the transcendence of wood, canvas and hemp. The walls of 
the battle-ship rise higher and higher, and the cordage, masts 
and snowy canvas multiply and advance to daring altitude, 
even, as nautical language declares, to the scraping of the 
skies. Then a new life is born in the ship’s hold. The 
spirits of fire and water are wedded and the offspring of the 
marriage is steam, destined to be the Hercules of the new 
world of wonders. Then, with quick transformation, the 
great wooden walls of the battle-ship are lowered, the target- 
surface is reduced, and the prow once more takes on the ram 
as in the days of the trireme, Shorn of her old glory and 
poetry, the ship loses her tall masts and spreading canvas. In- 
stead of clouds of snowy sail and of the sky-scraping spars, we 
have only two or three iron stumps for the Gatling guns. Mean- 
while the ballistic force seems incredibly increased. The old 
broadside of the “74” is condensed into a single tube or 
“high-powered gun” wearing many jackets of steel, All this 
is told with many an illustration in word and in picture. 
The best wine is served at the end of the feast, and in the 
final chapter we have a luminous description of the personnel 
of the Navy, the story of the past and of the present being 
given with many a lively anecdote. All through the volume 
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it is shown pretty clearly that Jack Tar ever was and is fond 
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of the ladies, and must always have his fun ashore, as well as 
occasionally a dance on deck, The big volume has a good 
index, and deserves a place in the home as well as the ship's 
library wherever the English language is spoken. 





‘¢ The Voyages of the Cabots’’ 
in 1497 and 1498. By Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit. D. Montreal: 
W, Foster Brown & Co, 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA, if it has not yet, in its brief 
existence of twelve years, accomplished any such notable achieve. 
ments in science as have given lustre to the two centuries of the 
English parent society, has not been by any means unfruitful, By 
a fortunate idea of its founder, the Masguess of Lorne, its plan 
was made more comprehensive than tha?’of the mother society, 
including, along with the sciences, some of the higher branches of 
literature. As a result of this well-considered plan, the French 
Section has produced some compositions, in both prose and poetry, 
which have attracted admiration in France; while the English de- 
partment has presented several historical monographs displaying 
research and ability of a high order. A fair specimen of these is 
the monograph under review, which has been separately repub- 
lished in a well-printed quarto pamphlet, illustrated by copies of 
many ancient maps. The author’s special purpose has been to 
determine the precise landfall of John Cabot’s first voyage, when 
he discovered the mainland of the American continent in the north, 
a year before it was seen by Columbus in the south. 

The opinions of historians and geographers, from Humboldt to 
Harrisse, have varied widely as to the exact locality of this land- 
fall, some declaring for Newfoundland, others for the Labrador 
coast, and still others for Cape Breton. Dr. Dawson, bringing to 
the inquiry some means of judgment which the others have lacked, 
derived from his minute local knowledge, has been able to settle 
this question conclusively in favor of his own Province of Nova 
Scotia and its eastern point, Cape Breton. With a not unreasonable 
pride he draws the attention of his fellow-members to the fact that 
not quite 400 years ago, when Cabot, on June 24, 1497, planted the 
banner of St, George on the Nova Scotian coast, that spot was 
then the only place on the American continent on which a Euro- 
pean language was spoken, and that this language was English, 
He might well have added the still more notable and suggestive 
fact, that this language, excluded from America through royal 
indifference or misgovernment for more than a century after Cabot's 
voyage, has in the three following centuries, since Englishmen 
acquired self-government, become on this continent the speech of a 
larger number of people than belong to all other American com- 
munities combined. 





Poetry and Verse 

THE BEAUTIES OF Sidney Lanier’s poetry are of so rare and 
captivating a kind that his admirers are prone to pitch their eulogy 
too high, ignoring the defects which are equally apparent to 4 
critical perception. Primarily a musician, Lanier excelled as 4 
melodist in verse, and succeeded in expressing those half-tones 
and fine gradations of thought and feeling of which music is 
deemed the natural interpreter. In ‘‘ The Symphony,” perhaps 
his most perfect piece, how exquisitely he describes instrumental 
music! But Lanier as a poet was the slave of his own sensi 
bilities. He lacked the concentration, the self-poise, the sure- 
ness of aim which belong to the great masters of the lyre. 
Hence he failed in what has been termed the architectonics of 
poetry; some of his best-known poems can hardly be called 
organic wholes, and resemble improvisations rather than com 
positions. His work is wanting in solidity, sculpturesqueness, 
repose, One finds a certain incongruity, a certain unsoundness in 
his thought; perhaps he indulged his fancies overmuch. Ut 
doubtedly his verse is too thickly sown with fancies and metaphors; 
one cannot see the wood for the trees. Sometimes these metaphors 
are so crude as to set one’s teeth on edge; ‘* Thou knife on4 
throne!” in the poem ‘‘ Remonstrance” is an instance in point. 
A charming but a wayward singer, Lanier will never become4 
classic. The ‘‘ Select Poems of Sidney Lanier,” edited by Morgat 
Callaway, Jr., is intended for the use of schools, Dr. Callaway regrets 
that he could not include ‘‘ The Marshes of Glynn” as well as “ Sul 
rise” in this edition. Space might perhaps have been found for 
the former poem by omitting the cheaply comic ‘‘ Power of Prayer 
and ‘‘Jones’s Private Argyment,” and curtailing the » 
voluminous notes. With these exceptions, we have no fault 
find with the selection. The customary biographical and critical 
introduction is prefixed. Dr. Callaway betrays a deficient sens 
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of proportion in his estimate of Lanier, but his criticism is in- 
structive on its positive side. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE ‘‘ LULLABIES OF MANY LANDS,” which Miss Alma Stret- 
tell has collected, ring the changes on a very few notes, and some 
of them are scarcely more poetical than the jingles of Mother 
Goose. Of the thirty cradle-songs here given the greater number 
have been translated by the compiler herself. The numerous illus- 
trations, some of which have much character, are from the pencil 
of Miss Emily J. Harding. (Macmillan & Co,)——‘' CHANT OF 
A WOODLAND SPIRIT,” by Burns Wilson, tells how the poet, 
walking in the forest, with memory and sorrow for companions, 
hears a woodland spirit hymning the praise of the wind. Borrow- 
ing the spirit’s harp, he sings a song so full of sadness that the 
great spirits of the universe throng around him, despising his 
mortal grief. Stung to madness by their contempt, he bursts into 
song anew, bewailing the imperfection that reigns in nature, and 
hurling an impetuous protest against ‘‘ the great unkindness of our 
fate.” The august audience departs, but the woodland spirit is 
heard once more ‘‘singing of Summer in full-throated ease.” Mr. 
Wilson has written a powerful and original poem, which abounds 
in passages of impassioned eloquence or tender feeling, and is not 
without its golden phrases and well-turned melodies, The arti- 
ficial mould in which it is cast, however, is strangely inappropriate. 
These visionary spirits of grove and star, these personified states 
of consciousness, what have they to do with the ‘‘calm and 
changeless Truth” whom the poet invokes? (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 





AUBREY DE VERE is a true and most sweet poet, in whom the 
medieval chivalry and the medieval faith have attained a purer, 
more gracious and lovelier development. Spenser, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson are poetically his next of kin, and his genius was 
nurtured on the milk of Catholic saint-lore and the wild honey of 
Irish legend. In a fine preface to a volume of ‘‘Selections from 
the Poems of Aubrey De Vere,” the editor, Mr. George E. Wood- 
berry, well describes the ‘‘ softened charm,” the ‘‘ gladness, the 
luminousness, the peace,” of his religious poems, and the rich and 
noble beauty of the epics. Compiled with good taste and judg- 
ment, the book may be frankly commended to lovers of poetry. 
(Macmillan & Co,)——‘‘ WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT” is 
written by a gentleman well known in English public life, the 
bearer of an honored name—Mr. Auberon Herbert. Nearly two 
hundred songs, mostly of two or three stanzas each, are collected 
in this unpretending little volume, which its author describes as 
“the fruit of stray hours spent on highway and byway.” It is 
easy to see that Mr. Herbert is an ardent lover of Heine. Many 
of these little ballads are surprisingly good in their simplicity and 
Suggestiveness. Yet one misses something besides the genius 
which made the lyrics of Heine so poignantly sweet. Is it that 
Mr. Herbert has not fully drawn the veil from his heart? (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ) ‘¢ THE WIND IN THE CLEARING, and Other 
Poems,” by Henry Cameron Rogers, is a notably successful first 
volume, Mr. Rogers has a firm touch, a cultivated taste, and a 
full share of that good sense which Coleridge rightly calls the body 
of poetic genius. His classical studies in blank-verse are graphic 
and clear-cut, but less characteristic than his poems of modern 
life. ‘*Barset Wood” and ‘‘ The Gray Hawk” are spirited 
sketches; ‘‘ The Rosary” and ‘‘ A Riding Song” breathe a fine 
tomantic sentiment; ‘‘ The Colonel’s Story” has touches that re- 
mind one of Verestchagin. Mr. Rogers has played many poetical 
parts, and all of them well. (G. P. Pwtnam’s Sons.) 








“ BORDER BALLADS,” with an introduction by Andrew Lang, 
contains twelve of the greater Scotch ballads now rendered so 
accessible by Prof. Child’s monumental work. The treasure-trove 
in this fine piece of scholarship and erudition is temptingly ofen to 
any vagrant editor that may come along and appropriate it, witha 
possible acknowledgment (in a brief note) that all the credit is due 
to the American editor. The fact that we have seen no re- 
Monstrance or even complaint from Harvard shows that a truly 
enlightened spirit prevails there, and that Prof, Child does not 
mind, Mr,.Lang’s rather feeble introduction is of no particular in- 
terest except to Englishmen, whom it roundly abuses for ‘‘ touch- 
ing and spoiling” Scotch ballads, even Wordsworth having laid 

ous hands on the ark. The excellence of the border 

sy Mr. Lang attributes to its mountain origin, though, if 

Were the case, we should expect Alps, Pyrenees and Hartz to 

be more vocal than history shows them. Many of these particu- 


-_ lar twelve ballads appeared in Scott’s famous work in 1802, and 
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doubtless owe some of their artistic touches to the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known” himself. They are mines of superstition, fairy beliefs 
and folk-lore, as one may see from reading ‘* The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” ‘* The Demon Lover” and ‘‘ Clerk Saunders,” The singu- 
lar melody in them is most haunting, and they have a shuddering 
sweetness like the wail of an Zolian harp. Mr. Murray's beauti- 
ful etchings make the book a charming gift. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 





English Language and Literature 

‘*THE AGE OF PopE,”’ by Mr. John Dennis, is the first of a 
series of concise handbooks in English literature, to be edited by 
Prof. J. W. Hales. It covers the period from 1700, the year of 
Dryden’s death, to 1744, when Pope died. After a general intro- 
duction, three chapters are devoted to the poets of the period, and 
four to the prose writers. “An ‘‘index of minor poets and prose 
writers ” follows, and a chronological table and index. It is a 
merit of the book that it does not attempt even to mention all the 
literary characters of the time in the compass of 250 small pages. 
The list of minor writers includes only eighteen out of a hundred 
or more who are to be found in Allibone, whither the curious stu- 
dent should go for them if he cares to know anything about them, 
Several other volumes of the series are in preparation. Prof. 
Hales himself, we are gratified to learn, is to deal with the Age of 
Chaucer, and also with that of Shakespeare. (Macmillan & Co.) 
— —‘'A HISTORY OF English Literature,”’ by Mr. J. L. Robert- 
son of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, intended for secondary 
schools, has some good points, Beginning with the Anglo-Saxon 
period, it comes down to the present year of grace; the leading 
facts in the history of authors are succinctly and accurately given; 
the critical estimates are generally judicious; and full chronologi- 
cal tables of the successive periods add to the usefulness of the 
book for purposes of reference. The author perhaps errs in 
crowding too much detail—mere ‘* statistics of literature,” as such 
matter may be called—into a book for secondary schools. He 
certainly errs in attempting to give specimens of the works of the 
more important authors, These are the merest fragments, and 
can give no adequate idea of what the writers have produced, It 
seems to us also a mistake that American literature was included, 
since it is treated so briefly—Bryant getting three lines and a half, 
Emerson nine, Whittier ten, Holmes six, and so on, while Aldrich, 
Stedman and a dozen others of similar rank are grouped in a para- 
graph of seven lines as ‘* names of more or less note which have 
reached the other side of the Atlantic to find admirers,”” (Harper 
& Bros.) 





WE DO NOT thoroughly approve of books made up of brief ex- 
tracts from a large number of authors for school use in the study 
of English literature, believing as we do that complete works of a 
few leading authors are preferable; but to teachers who still ad- 
here to the former method of treating the subject we may confidently 
commend John Bradshaw’s ‘‘ English Anthology from Chaucer to 
Tennyson ” (though Tennyson is not included, on account of the 
objections of his publishers), whith, after having reached a fourth 
edition in England, is now brought out in this country. The 500 
pages are filled with judicious selections from about 100 poets (no 
prose writer being represented); and these are given without the 
usual meagre biographical and critical introductions, and with no 
annotation except occasional brief footnotes, which are excellent 
as faras they go. The book is well printed at the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Press. (Longmans, Green & Co,)——-THE ‘‘ FIRST BOOK 
in English ”’ and the ‘‘ Introductory Lessons in English Grammar,” 
by W. H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Brook- 
lyn, are both above the average of their class, the former in par- 
ticular having some noteworthy features in its elementary 
exercises in composition and in the analysis of easy poetry with a 
view to comprehending its thought and appreciating its beauty. 
The only fault we have tofind with the ‘‘ Grammar ” is the introduc- 
tion of diagrams to illustrate the structure of sentences. These 
may occasionally be used toadvantage in oral instruction with the 
aid of the blackboard, but we seriously doubt their utility in the 
text-book put into the hands of the pupil. Both books are models 
of educational typography. (American Book Co.) 





‘‘THE WRITER,” by Prof. G, L, Raymond and Dr, G. P, 
Whipple, both of Princeton, is the first of ‘‘a series of handbooks 
upon practical expression, a correlation of the principles of elocu- 
tion and rhetoric applied to every detail of English composition.” 
It is particularly intended for schools and colleges in which elocu- 
tion and rhetoric are taught together, Principles are clearly 
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stated, and the practical illustrations are abundant and aptly 
chosen, (Silver, Burdett & Co,)——‘‘ AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and Analysis,” by G, Steel, lecturer on science and method under 
the school board for London, is decidedly superior to the generality 
of text-books in grammar suited to high schools and the upper 
classes in grammar schools, The definitions are logical, the rules 
of syntax are clearly stated and amply illustrated, the elements of 
figurative language are included, with derivation and ‘‘ word- 
building,” and a short history of the English language is added. 
It isa book which progressive teachers will be interested in examin- 
ing. (Longmans, Green & Co.)——-A VOLUME OF ‘Selections 
from Washington Irving,” arranged by Isaac Thomas of the Hill- 
house High School, New Haven, Conn., has been added to the 
Students’ Series of English Classics, The selections are good, 
but the six pages of notes hardly sufficient. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn.)———‘‘ FIRST LESSONS IN READING,” by Elizabeth H. 
Fundenberg, is based on the ‘‘phonic-word system,’ which be- 
gins by teaching words, rather than letters or sounds, which are 


left to a future stage of instruction. After becoming familiar with - 


the printed and written forms of a considerable number of words 
which are already in the pupil’s oral vocabulary, he gradually goes 
on to this ‘‘ phonic-word method,” by which he acquires the power 
to pronounce new word-forms without further instruction. A 
** Teachers’ Edition” of the book contains sixty additional pages 
intended to help the teacher in using the method. The lessons 
are made more attractive by pictorial illustrations, which also serve 
to render the text more readily intelligible. (American Book Co.) 





IN THE PRETTY metaphor of Lucretius, there are certain men 
whose glory it is to pass from hand to hand the torch of life: they 
are the transmitters of light and intelligence, the mediators be- 
tween dawn and darkness; they are the men who, in the language 
of King James VI., ‘‘ take heed to their speaking and language,” 
or enable others to do so by their unwearied industry. ‘‘ They 
walk not with leaden sandals in the paths of goodness,”’ like Sir 
Thomas Browne’s slothful man, but go, like his Hercules, ‘‘a 
furlong in a breath.” Of such men are the compilers of Craik’s 
‘English Prose: Selections, with Critical Introductions by Vari- 
ous Writers, etc., Vol. II. : Sixteenth Century to the Restoration.” 
These scholars form a harmonious team working in unison, each 
critically and courteously ‘‘ introducing ” his author with a note of 
commendation and then leaving him to the tender mercies of the 
gentle reader. The volume begins with the sonorous English of 
Lord Bacon and ends with Cowley, Cudworth and L’Estrange. 
The entire absence of annotation is the only serious drawback we 
notice to the utility of the work, but it is a very serious one, in- 
deed. Thus, to take an example, on the very first page of King 
James’s ‘‘ On the Education of a Prince,” occur without explana- 
tion of any kind the words fairded, affectate, leide, mignard, 
morgue, jowking and the French proverb rien contrefait fin. 
Turning the pages over, we see paragraph after paragraph bristling 
with Latin and Greek quotations unexplained, classical allusions 
passed over, and ‘‘ pen and ink-horn terms,” such as King James 
himself pretended to despise, unnoticed. This, of course, renders 
much of the book entirely unintelligible to the school-boy or the 
average student, and useless except to the accomplished linguist, 
who of course does not drink of compilations when he is thirsty. 
We are at a loss to understand why the editors do not follow the 
excellent example of Ward's ‘‘ English Poets” or Hales’s ‘‘ Longer 
English Poems,’’ and annotate freely, either in footnotes or in an 
appendix. The book is obviously intended for a school-book, 
and yet it errs cardinaly in its method. The various editors of 
the gleanings are well chosen: A. W. Ward, Minto, Gosse, Saints- 
bury, Ainger, the editor and others. Two more volumes are to 
follow, bringing the work down to the present day. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 





OLD TREVISA remarked several hundred years ago that the 
children in the grammar-schools of his day knew ‘‘no more French 
than their left heel,” a sentiment which was echoed by Piers Plow- 
man, who not less drastically observed :— 

‘¢Gramer, the grounde of al, bigyleth now children.” 
It is much to be feared that this state of things is not absolutely 
unknown to the nineteenth century: French may be left entirely 
out of the question; but the subject of the ‘‘ bigyling gramer”’ is 
still a burningone, ‘‘ Not one amongst an hundred * * * can 
construe an author,” exclaimed the wrathful Langland in Planta- 
genet times; and what teacher in Victorian environments will not 
repeat the phrase with righteous indignation ? Certainlyit is net 
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for lack of excellent text-books that this woefui ignorance ramps 
triumphantly among us: witness the capital new edition of Prof. 
Lounsbury’s ** History of the English Language,” which emerges 
from the press 150 pages fatter than its predecessor, revised and 
improved in every direction, yet sufficiently like its old self to keep 
up similitude and direct descent. The emphatic purport of this 
book is well expressed by an old metrical scribe of Edward III., 
‘* Right is that Inglishe Inglishe understond, 
That was born in Ingelond.” 

Prof. Lounsbury’s method is the only correct one, the Azstorical ; 
this is now universally recognized from Morris and Oliphant to 
Skeat and Victor Henry. His book is filled with safe and accurate in- 
formation about the history of English forms, inflections and anom- 
alies, expressed in pointed and accurate English (a desideratum: 
observe the singular English of Victor Henry, and even Skeat’s 
constant and heroic maltreatment of only /). He does not quail 
before the word ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’’ as unambiguously expressive of 
a certain phase of English, and he is conservative enough to hold 
that a scientific treatise like this has no’ business to set up as a 
standard of authority the preferences of particular persons, but 
simply to record cultivated current usage. Our sole objection to 
the book is the immense space (180 pages out of 480) it gives to 
the verb, which is an objection solely from the text-book point 
of view. Morris, in his invaluable ‘‘ Elementary Historical Eng- 
lish Grammar,” seems to us to preserve a better balance and pro- 
portion among the parts of speech—a balance and proportion 
which he gains partly by devoting most interesting chapters to 
word-formation and prefixes and suffixes (absent from this book), 
All students of English, however, will rejoice at this new edition 
of Prof. Lounsbury’s History, which is virtually a new book. (H. 
Holt & Co.) 





‘* VOICE, SPEECH AND GESTURE,” a ‘‘ practical handbook to 
the elocutionary art,” by Hugh Campbell, M. D., R. F. Brewer, 
B. A., and Henry Neville, is a veritable cyclopedia of the subject. 
In the 850 octavo pages, we have extended treatment of the general 
principles of acoustics, the structure of the vocal organs, the dif- 
ferent methods of breathing, the hygiene of the voice, the elements 
of speech, the principles of delivery, faults in speaking, speech- 
making, gesture (including position, attitude, etc.), reciting and 
recitative, recitation with music, etc.; followed by an immense 
variety of selections for elocutionary purposes, including dramatic 
scenes from Shakespeare, Sheridan Knowles, ‘‘Barry Cornwall,” 
Lord Lytton, W. S. Gilbert, and others. The physiology of the 
vocal argans, gesture, and facial expression are illustrated by more 
than a hundred engravings. The plan of the authors was to in- 
clude in a single volume ‘‘all necessary practical instructions on 
the art of elocution”’; and they could not have carried out the plan 
better within the limits proposed. The several departments have 
been treated by experts, and the results of the latest investigations, 
with the most approved methods of instruction, are incorporated 
in the work, (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





The [ay [Magazines 
‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly” 

PROF, JOHN BACH MCMASTER’S article in this number, on 
‘*The Political Depravity of the Fathers,” shows us that ‘‘in 
filibustering and gerrymandering, in stealing governorships and 
legislatures, in using force at the polls, in colonizing and in distrib- 
uting patronage to whom patronage is due, in all the frauds and 
tricks that go to make up the worst form of practical politics, the 
men who founded our state and national governments were always 
our equais, and often our masters.” As at that time universal suf- 
frage did not exist, he points out how unfounded is the belief that 
the cause of our political debasement is a free and unrestricted 
ballot.——Following this is an interesting paper on ‘‘ Dr, Rush 
and General Washington,” by Paul Leicester Ford, who throws 
some light on the forgotten attempt to remove Washington from 
the command of the Continental army at one of the most critical 
moments of the Revolution.——Richard Harding Davis is the 
second of the ‘‘ New Figures in Literature and Art.” The anony- 
mous writer of this appreciation of Mr. Davis's werk does not 
seem to be quite sure of the impression it has made upon his mind; 
in fact, he looks more towards a future of unknown possibilities 
than at actual achievements, and succeeds, unwittingly, of course, 
in making rather light of what Mr. Davis has done thus far.—— 
The second ‘‘ Talk over Autographs ” by George Birkbeck Hill is 
well worth reading. The letters of famous mem and women are 
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deftly woven together with anecdote, reminiscence and the results 





of research. ‘*A Standard Theatre,” its possibilities and the 
influence it would have upon our drama are discussed by T. R. 
Sullivan. Cecilia Waern contributes a short appreciation of John 
La Farge and his art; there is a study of Leconte de I’Isle, by 
Paul T. Lafleur; and a writer in the Contributors’ Club traces the 
fourteen centuries of authentic ancestry of the Comte de Mun, the 
French Christian socialist. Olive Thorne Miller’s ‘‘ Tramps 
with an Enthusiast’’ and Bradford Torrey’s ‘‘ A Week on Wal- 
den’s Ridge” naturally fall together. The serial stories are con- 
tinued, and, in addition, there is an excellent short story, ‘‘A 
Faithful Failure,” by Eliza Orne White. ——The first of a series 
of papers on Mars, by Percival Lowell, deals with the atmosphere 
of that near neighbor of ours, which is receiving attention nowa- 
days from the layman as well as from the astronomer. Josephine 
Preston Peabody's poem, ‘‘Isolation,’’ appropriately follows this 
article. Agnes Repplier sends from Egypt a paper on ‘* Christmas 
Shopping at Assuan.” 








** The Century Magazine’’ 

MOST INTERESTING to us among the contents of this number 
is the article on Rubinstein, by his friend and pupil, Alexander 
McArthur, The man and the artist receive equal attention, and the 
writer quotes the following remarks made by Rubinstein regard- 
ing Wagner’s music:—‘‘ You find it good; I do not. Wagner 
has sent music to the devil and to chaos, He has been original at 
the expense of true art, and all who follow him—since not one in 
a thousand will have his cleverness—will find themselves in the 
end only doomed to wander in a wilderness of barrenness and 
darkness. Their labors will produce nothing that can live. As 
for this motive business you all rave over, what is it? Where is 
its beauty? Can one call it art? Must a singer come on the 
boards with his photograph pinned on his breast in the shape of a 
motive ? No, and again no. It is false, and so I can only regard 
it.” Mr. McArthur adds:—‘‘ When it comes to a matter of 
opinion emphatically expressed by a great man, all argument 
must cease, since of all things a great man’s rooted opinion is 
most difficult to remove ; the more one works at it, the closer it 
seems to stick. This was certainly so in Rubinstein’s case. He 
disliked Wagner intensely, and was sincere in his dislike. * * * 
I have many times seen him sit at the symphony concerts in per- 
plexed wonder, listening to the thundering applause that followed a 
Wagner number. He seemed unable to grasp the reason, and 
surely there was absolutely no sham in his dislike: it came from 
his very sou!.”” Of the Russian genius’s generosity Mr. McArthur 
speaks enthusiastically, ending his article thus:—‘‘ His life was 
one long series of acts of kindness and unselfishness ; his loss to the 
world and to art is far-reaching and irreparable.” An excellent 
full-page portrait of Rubinstein, drawn by Pape from a photo- 
gtaph, accompanies the article. Prof. Sloane dissects in the 
new instalment of his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” the Corsican con- 
queror’s character, and shows how it grew under the influence of 
circumstances that were certainly not calculated to call forth what 
the philosopher considers the highest attributes of man. A num- 
ber of interesting portraits accompany this paper, among them 
those of Francis I., the Archduke Charles, Wurmser, Sérurier 
and Hoche; there is also a map of the first Italian campaign. 
Another historical paper is Noah Brooks’s ‘‘ Close of Lincoln’s 
Career.” It contains some vivid sketches of Washington in March 
and April, 1865, and the popular celebrations of the fall of Rich- 
mond and the surrender of Lee, all of which Mr. Brooks witnessed. 
Lincoln’s assassination and the trial of the murderer and his ac- 
complices are retold. ——William E. Smythe, one of the leaders of 
the irrigation movement, contributes an article on ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Arid America,” dealing with irrigation experiments and achieve- 
ments in Utah, Arizona, California and elsewhere in the West, 
both in their social and economic aspects. Mr. Smythe speaks 
earnestly of the great example set to the world by the Mormons 
in demonstrating what are the possibilities of the irrigated farm in 
insuring independence and a comfortable living to the man who is 
a § to work. Mr. A. M. Musser, historian of the Mormon 
Chu ch, gives an estimate of the expenditures made by that in- 
stitution during the last forty years in developing Utah._— There 
are three pictures of the tree beneath which Livingston's heart is 
buried in Central Africa, and of the inscription thereon, with a 
short note by A. J. Glave, who discoveredthem. Mr.!Glave, be it 
added, hat been engaged for two years uponan expedition in Cen- 
Africa ipr The Century, with special reference to the investiga- 
of the slave-trade.—--Mrs. Burton,Harrison concludes ‘ An 
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Errant Wooing " and Julia Magruder contributes the first part of a 
novelette, ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,”’ which opens with great promise. 
There is, also, a short story by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell.———The 
squandering of New York's franchises is the subject of A, C. Bern- 
heim’s ‘‘Chapter of Municipal Folly”"—or corruption? Every 
New York tax-payer should read this paper, and reflect upon the 
importance of keeping on reforming. Among the rest of the con- 
tents are poems by Bliss Carman, Edith M, Thomas, Edith Willis 
Linn, Charles Buxton Going, Samuel Minturn Peck and Jennie 
E. T. Dowe; and Open Letters on Southern dialect, etc. 





‘¢ Harper’s [Monthly » 

Mr. HOWELLS contributes a delicious paper on his experiences 
in dreamland, under the title, ‘‘ True, I Talk of Dreams.”’ It 
overflows with his sly, genial humor and will captivate all that 
read it. This is Mr. Howells at his best, in a vein in which we 
cannot meet him too often. The instructive, readable and 
amusing series of papers on ‘‘ The New South,” by Julian Ralph, 
comes to an end in this number, with ‘* In Sunny Mississippi.” 
His task completed, Mr. Ralph paid less attention here to the in- 
dustrial situation, and gave himself up to the charms of nature of 
the State. A description of Biloxi, and of Jefferson Davis’s home 
at Beauvoir, will cause many a pilgrimage thither. A richly 
illustrated article on ‘‘ The Museum of the Prado” is from the 
pen of Royal Cortissoz, who devotes most of his space to Velas- 
quez. Alfred Parsons continues his ‘‘ Wanderings in Japan"’; 
Dr. Andrew Wilson tells ‘‘ The Story of the Liver” in a pleasant, 
clear way for the benefit of the benighted layman; and the Rev. 
Brockholst Morgan, D. D., states that ‘‘ Men’s Work Among 
Women” in the slums is more effective than is woman’s; and 
that a gentieman has more influence with the fallen than a man 
of less refinement and breeding. He then gives a number of in- 
stances which prove that history repeats itself: we have heard of 
such cases before. ——The short stories are ‘* La Tinaja Bonita,” 
by Owen Wister, a tale of love and tragedy on the Arizona plains, 
with illustrations by Frederic Remington; ‘‘ By Hook or Crook,” 
by Robert Grant, with a plot that is forced, not ingenious; and 
‘*Dutch Kitty’s White Slippers,” by Julian Ralph, a new sketch 
in the series of ‘‘ People We Pass,”’ We cannot help thinking, 
while reading these successive papers, that the author of ‘‘ Chim- 
mie Fadden ”’ knows the social conditions, life and dialect of our 
East Side more intimately than does this writer. The number 
contains, also, the second instalment of the ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc” and the sixth instalment of Mr. Hardy's 
‘‘Hearts Insurgent.”——-There is but one poem, ‘‘Grass and 
Flowers,’’ by John Vance Cheney.——-Mr. Warner discusses the 
foreign view of America—the view of the ignorant majority, that 
is, and we hope that in the near future he will talk about our view 
of the foreigner as well, Apropos of modern tendencies, he asks 
whether morality and estheticism can really go together :—‘‘In a 
well-adjusted world the contemplation of beauty ought to lead to 
refinement of spirit, and the cultivation of the intellect and of taste 
lead away from sensuality. In the fifteenth century it did not. 
In her intellectual and artistic preéminence Italy grew more and 
more feeble and corrupt, and if morality existed anywhere it was 
in the lower classes, which were stirred by no intellectual or art- 
istic impulse. Was this phenomenon due to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the age, or is it a universal continuing tendency? That 
is, was the disorganization of morals due to the transition from 
the Middle Ages into the Renaissance, and did it merely coincide 
with a revived taste for letters and great achievement in art, or is 
the cultivation of the imagination always dangerous to morality, 
and the worship of beauty always relaxing to the moral fibre? 
Had the early devotees of the Christian faith an instinct of self- 
preservation when they set themselves against the refinement of 
learning and the zsthetic movement ? Or, in plain terms, is 
there an antagonism between art and religion, meaning by religion 
private morality ?—for in the fifteenth century there was no an- 
tagonism between art and the current Christianity. The Chris- 
tianity was not of the sort to make decent the poetry or the plays 
at the Vatican, or to restrain the most sensuous side of art. * * * 
The situation in Italy in the fifteenth century has a lively interest 
for us. We are witnessing in our day an assiduous and not alto- 
gether affected cultivation of-estheticism. There has been a frank 
return in many of the art capitals to the pagan idea of art and 
morality. Aside from the considerable zsthetic posing in Lon- 
don, which is merely for effect, there has been some not insincere 
belief that beauty is sufficient in itself to save mankind and to 
keep society pure, and that a beautiful line even has a sort of 
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moral quality. It is curious to see what sort of society this 
theory produces, and to compare the art-for-art's-sake concep- 
tions of life in Paris and London with that in Florence and 
Rome four centuries ago. The modern life is a good deal 
feebler-and less bold and not yet so corrupt, but there is a sort 
of zsthetic imitative effeminacy that is more corrupting than bru- 
tality; If the phenomenon of the fifteenth century is repeating 
itself in the nineteenth century, the query is whether it is merely a 
coincidence, or whether it is natural that the pursuit now of the 
Greek ideal of beauty should produce a society all adrift morally.” 





‘* Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD begins in this number ‘‘ The Story of 
Bessie Costrell,”” which is to be completed in three parts. The 
tale develops swiftly under its author’s master-hand, and promises, 
when completed, to leave an impression that will be permanent. 
Mrs. Ward throws light on phases of the life of the poor that are 
unknown to most of us, and makes us see them from the stand- 
point of the poor, not from ours, It is not often that we feel im- 
patient for the successive instalments of a serial story; but in this 
case we confess that we do, We feel convinced, moreover, that 
we shall not be disappointed: this first part seems to us a guaran- 
tee against any deterioration of the story. Mrs, Ward is certainly 
an artist. ——The downfall of the carpet-bag régime is the subject 
of President Andrews’s new chapter of the ‘‘ History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,’’ with the usual numerous 
portraits, ——Judge Grant writes all around the problem of ‘‘ Occu- 
pation,”’ with sundry reflections and excursions into adjacent 
fields, and demonstrates how perplexing is the subject to young 
men, and to their parents as well.———Our new artistic fad, which 
has, however, an element of endurance in it, is discussed by 
Arséne Alexandre in ‘‘French Posters and Book-Covers,”’ with 
reproductions of originals by Steinlen, Bonnard, Feure, Grasset, 
Forain, Willette and Chéret. The inventor of the ornamental 
paper book-cover, according to M. Alexandre, was a certain Jules 
Lévy, who, we regret to say, came to grief in trying to induce the 
public to buy books with artistic designs on their paper sides. 
Of greater interest still is M. Raffaélli’s paper on ‘‘ Impression- 
ists,’ autobiographical and reminiscent in part, and in the vein of 
Daudet’s reminiscences of his early life in Paris. ‘‘As for the 
word ‘Impressionist,’ ”’ he says, ‘‘ 1 remember well the rage with 
which we greeted it. It was while one of our exhibitions was 
going on that a facetious critic wrote :—‘ Their pictures are nothing 
but impressions, All these painters are nothing more than Im- 
pressionists.’ * * * The first jokes at our expense are still 
fresh in my mind. There was a play at one of the theatres called 
‘La Cigale’; it was the joint work of Messrs. Meilhac and 
Halévy. An Impressionist painter appeared on the scene with a 
gray canvas which he showed the public, and, down in one corner, 
he had painted a knife. He said the title of his picture was ‘A 
Fog that you could Cut with a Knife!—An Impressionist Picture.’” 
M. Raffaélli sums up, in conclusion, the work of Monet, Degas, 
Manet, Renoir, Pissarro, Mary Cassatt, Morizot and Forain. 
Timely, indeed, is Henry E. Howland’s paper on ‘‘Golf,” with 
illustrations by Frost, and from photographs. Judge Howland 
writes learnedly of the game, its origin, growth and ever-increas- 
ing popularity, and describes minutely the different golf-links and 
club-houses in this country.-——Stéphane Pannemaker is the new 
addition to the magazine’s gallery of Wood-engravers, his engrav- 
ing of Velasquez’s ‘‘ Red Pope” forming the frontispiece of the 
number.———Five years ago Joseph Wetzler discussed in the pages 
of Scribner's ‘* The Electric Railway of To-day’’; he now returns 
to the subject in ‘‘ Will the Electric Motor Supersede the Steam 
Locomotive ?” There can be only one answer, according to him, 
to this question; and his discussion of the advance in electrical 
motive-power during the last five years, its present status and 
future development, is written in an uncommonly attractive style. 
——tThe poems are by Edith M. Thomas, William Winter, R. 
K, Munkittrick and Louise Betts Edwards; the short stories by 
Abbe Carter Goodloe and Wolcott Le Cléar Beard. 











** The Forum ”’ 

CoL. THEODORE A. DODGE opens the May Forum witha 
short sketch of Bistnarck’s career, recapitulating the principal 
events since the Diet of Frankfort, but adding nothing that is new; 
in fact, he has been obliged to omit many things, since the career 
of a man like Bismarck cannot be given in a few pages of a peri- 
odical—_——The Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, Mr. 
John G. Bourinot, explains in ‘‘ Why Canadians Do Not Favor 
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Annexation” the ‘‘ utter fallacy of the opinion expressed by the 
New Hampshire Senator [Gallinger]—and it is not unlikely that 
he voices the ignorance of others—that a change in the system 
and methods of their government would be conducive to the lib- 
erty and happiness of the Canadian people.’"-——Three papers on 
educational subjects may be grouped together: ‘‘ The Criminal 
Crowding of Public Schools,” by James H. Penniman; ‘‘ Crowded 
Schools as Promoters of Disease,’’ by Dr. H. D. Chapin; and 
‘* Pettifogging Law Schools and an Untrained Bar,” by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan. From the latter paper we quote the 
following observations, which are unhappily too true:—‘‘ In 
Europe, professional training is in general the culmination of uni- 
versity education. It is notsoin America. It is here rather a 
‘* practical short-cut” by which uneducated or ineducable men 
are helped to the rewards of knowledge and skill with the least 
possible loss of time. In most of our States, provision is made 
for a system of public education beginning with the common 
schools and culminating in the university. The law-schools, how- 
ever, in the different States form no part of this system. * * * 
Instead of a requirement of general intelligence and a special 
knowledge of economics, history, literature and language, as a 
preparation for the study of law, our schools have been eager to 
admit anyone who could pay the required fees and perchance read 
the English language. * * * The atmosphere of culture which 
surrounds every real institution of learning * * * is unknown 
to the average student of law.”’ The Librarian of Congress 
discusses ‘‘ The Government as a Great Publisher ’’ and the books 
issued by the Government Printing Office; and President Schur- 
man of Cornell reviews Mr. Balfour's ‘* Foundations of Belief ” in 
‘The Rebound from Agnosticism.’’ Frederic Harrison indicates 
‘* Anthony Trollope’s Place in Literature ” in a pleasantly reminis- 
cent and courageously appreciative paper. 








‘¢ The North American Review” 

CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER begins in this number his 
‘« Glimpses of Charles Dickens,” the man, not the author, The 
impression left by this first instalment is very pleasant,—— 
‘* Diplomacy and the Newspaper”’ are discussed by E. L. God- 
kin, who repeats and elaborates the arguments so well known to 
readers of Zhe Evening Post. Mr. Godkin points out that the 
processes and rules of diplomacy are those of polite society; as in- 
terpreted by some of the newspaper diplomats, they are those of 
boors. The danger is serious and spreading, for in France we 
begin’ to perceive the same spirit of reckless misstatement and 
irresponsible ignorance. Strange as it may seem, democracy, as 
it now manifests itself, fosters international hatred rather than the 
brotherhood of man.——The Hon. George S. Boutwell considers 
‘The Decision of the Supreme Court” z# ve the Income Tax; and 
a ‘* Plain-Speaker” considers the class-legislation ‘‘Spirit of the 
Tax,” and its possible consequences in days to come, when it will 
be used as a precedent for more legislation of the same kind.—— 
Prof. Goldwin Smith describes ‘‘Our Situation as Viewed from 
Without”; Prof. A. Vambéry proves how impossible it is for 
‘* Russia and England” to dwell peacefully together in Asia; the 
Hon. William T. Harris writes of ‘‘Elementary Education”; 
and the Japanese Minister writes moderately, but hopefully, of 
‘* The Future of Japan.” The French Alliance with England is 
the subject of the fifth part of Albert D, Vandam’s ‘‘ Personal 
History of the Second Empire”; Prof. Frank Waldo givesa sketch 
of ‘‘ The Progress of Meteorology ;’’ and the Notes and Comments 
deal with ‘‘ Judaism and Unitarianism,” by the Rev. Maurice H, 
Harris; ‘‘ Nagging”’ again; ‘‘ The Latest News of Mars,” by 
Prof. Edward S. Holden; and ‘‘ Morality in College Athletics,” by 
Oliver S. Jones. 





‘¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

THE FORTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of this excellent periodical be- 
gins with an uncommonly interesting number, First in importance 
is the opening chapter of ‘‘ Professional Institutions,” by Herbert 
Spencer, a series of articles, which, when completed, will constitute 
Part VII. of ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology.” In this first part, 
Mr. Spencer deals with ‘‘ Professions in General.’""——-Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu, the great French economist, deals with ‘‘ The Office of 
Luxury,” showing that it is a potent factor in the evolution of 
mankind, doing far more good than it does evil, and making life 
more attractive to each succeeding generation. To those who 
consider luxury as ‘‘ an abuse, a sin, a scandal,” he points out 
the fundamental error on which this view is based. As the article 
is striking in its logic from the first sentence to the last, we refrain 
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regretfully from quotation, but recommend it warmly to all who 
consider luxury a danger, as well as to those who feel that it makes 
life attractive, and wish to formulate their feeling. Senseless 
luxury is, of course, condemned by M. Beaulieu.——The growth 
of fear is considered by Prof. James Sully in a new instalment of 
the ‘‘ Studies of Childhood; W. D. Le Sueur attacks ‘‘ Kidd on 
‘Social Evolution’’’; L. R, Harley considers ‘‘ Race Mixture 
and National Character’’ in the light of our immigration since 
1820; M. L. Capitan writes of ‘‘ Microbes as Factors in Society”; 
Conrad Gesner (1516-65) is the subject of Prof. W. K. Brooks’s 
‘An Old Naturalist’’; Prof. Charles S. Minot discusses ‘‘ The 
Work of the Naturalist in the World”; and Dr, William T. Lusk 
gives a short biography of ‘‘ The Illustrious Boerhave,”’ who was 
so famous, as all the world knows, that ‘‘a letter addressed to 
the ‘illustrious Boerhave, physician, in Europe,’ by a mandarin in 
China, in those days of limited communication, reached him with- 
out inquiry or delay.” 





‘* Lippincott’s Magazine » 

READERS OF ‘‘ The Picture of Las Cruces” in the February 
Lippincott's will find in this number the conclusion of that story. 
“The Lady of Las Cruces ” tells of the unhappy fate of Carmen, 
who resembled so strikingly the Marquesa of the Velasquez por- 
trait at Las Cruces, and of the fulfillment of her presentiments. 
The manner in which the catastrophe is brought about is perhaps 
a little too simple, but Christian Reid, the author, has produced, 
on the whole, a story of average merit. It is complete in itself, 
and may be read by those who do not know the earlier story. —— 
William Trowbridge Larned casts some light on the West and its 
prospects in ‘‘Effacing the Frontier.’ He believes that the 
troops are no longer needed to keep the red man in order, and 
points out that we have not had an Indian rising in several years. 
——tThe East is the most timely of subjects just now, witness 
Haddo Gordon’s article on ‘‘A Young Corean Rebel,” Soh Kwam 
Pong, who started a revolution in Seoul more than ten years ago. 
W. Warren Brown talks of ‘‘ High Fliers and Low Fliers,” mean- 
ing thereby our birds; David Bruce Fitzgerald describes the pleas- 
ures of sport ‘‘On a Shad-Float.’’ The poems are ‘‘A Preacher,” 
a quatrain, by Clinton Scollard, ‘‘Self-Control,’’ by Grace F. 
Pennypacker, ‘‘ Dies Fugaces,” by Joseph Wharton, and ‘‘ The 
Difference,” by John B, Tabb. There are four short stories, 
‘*Martha’s Headstone,” by Edith Brower, ‘‘ Odds on the Gun,” 
by a War Correspondent, ‘‘ The Heart of the Fire Spirit,” by the 
late Lieut. Alvin F. Sydenham, and ‘‘ The Ghost of Rhodes 
House,” by William T. Nichols. 





‘sTicClure’s Magazine’’ 

AN INTERVIEW with Gaston Tissandier, ‘‘ The Balloonist,” is 
reported by Robert H. Sherard, and illustrated with portraits and 
pictures of ascensions, accidents, flying-machines and dirigible bal- 
loons; Ida M. Tarbell describes ‘‘ The Second Funeral of Napo- 
leon,” in 1840, the article being accompanied by reproductions of 
old prints; Mme. Blanc tells of her experiences at ‘* A Prairie Col- 
lege” (Knox College), and gives her impressions of coeducation ; 
and Charles A, Dana’s lecture on ‘‘ Journalism,” delivered to the 
students of Union College, is printed in full. The things needful 
to make a successful newspaper man are, according to Mr. Dana, 
a thorough knowledge of English, a thorough knowledge of poli- 
tics, and a thorough knowledge of the Bible, Shakespeare and 
Milton, Unlike his ideal, Horace Greeley, Mr. Dana considers a 
college education of advantage to the journalist. ‘‘In addition 
come the qualities of personal talent and genius.”——A series of 
twenty-two portraits of Bismarck forms the ‘‘ Human Document” 
of the month, and the frontispiece of the number is likewise a 
portrait of the great ex-Chancellor, taken in 1894. The rest of the 
contents is made up of stories by Ian Maclaren and Gertrude 
Smith; the story of ‘‘The Destruction of the Reno Gang,” by 
Cleveland Moffett ; and a new instalment of E. J. Edwards's history 
of Tammany. 

: ‘* The Pall Mall [Magazine ”’ 

Laura B, STARR'S article on ‘‘ The Imperial Family of Japan,” 
with portraits, is eminently timely; Grant Allen begins a study of 
the ‘* Evolution of Italian Art”; the Rev. A. H. Malan gives a 

cal and descriptive sketch of Littlecote, with illustrations 
from photographs; C. J. Cutliffe Hyne contributes an ‘* Ameri- 
can , ‘*Old Man Swanlee’s Daughter”; Cyrill Mullett 
tells of ‘The Prediction of Isis”; and Mrs. Oscar Beringer of 
_ “The Princess Bamboo: an Idyll of Lotos Land,” in which we 
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find a fresh and rich imagination that only needs experience to pro- 
duce excellent work.——The Bishop of Worcester gives a version 
of Horace, Ode II., 15; and there are other stories and poems by 
Olive Custance, B, Mackennal, James Mew and Clara Grant 
Duff. The Marquis of Lorne begins a serial, ‘‘ Quee”’; and John 
O'Neill explains the symbolism of the hand in ancient and modern 
worship and art, in ‘*‘ Hands all Round.” Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn 
Wood continues his study of ‘Cavalry in the Waterloo Cam- 
paign”; and a Drum Major 1st Batallion Princess Louise's gist. 
Highlanders forms the ‘‘War Note” of the month, The 
series of fox-hunting pictures reaches ‘‘The Death,” and the 
‘‘ Japanese Artist in England” gives his impression of ‘‘ An 
Early Departure,”" Rider Haggard bravely continues with ‘* Joan 
Haste,” and there is a new ‘‘ Guess at Futurity.” None of the 
‘* Guesses " thus far published can be said to be either clever or 
artistic. An original etching by A. Talberg, ‘‘ The Connoisseur,” 
forms the frontispiece. 





‘¢ The Cosmopolitan ”’ 

BILL NYE throws a flood of light upon Arctic exploration in his 
profound consideration of the question, ‘‘Is Polar Research Re- 
munerative?" He finds that during the past season this country 
has sent out three expeditions. ‘‘ Supposing,” he says, ‘‘ that 
each expedition averages thirty men, this will give an additional 
force of one hundred and fifty men to the lecture and stereopticon 
field. In this way, of course, the Arctic expedition, if not over- 
done, may become self-sustaining.” Again:—‘‘Is it right that 
even one man should contribute his feet in order to get twenty- 
seven inches nearer the pole than Sir John Franklin did before 
his death?’’ Personally, Mr. Nye would like to be a hero:—‘‘I 
have often thought of becoming one, if I could do it and attend to 
my other business, and yet I would not care to be a hero on ice.” 
——Frank Vincent describes Sarmarkhand and Bokhara, and 
J. B. Walker ‘‘ Sixteen Hundred Miles of Mountain Railways.”’ 
Thomas Moran’s illustrations to the latter article deserve special 
mention. Among the rest of the contents is an attractive descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ The. Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees,” by W. Z. 
Hutchinson; Mary P. Whiteman treats of ‘*Saleswomen in the 
Great Stores,” with portraits—an article ill-calculated to increase 
the flattered ‘‘saleslady’s’’ modesty and good behavior ; and Esther 
Singleton speaks of ‘‘ Ceremonial Dishes of England.” ‘‘ Nature 
to Art’ is a poem by Edgar Fawcett. 





Magazine Notes 

THE LEADING ARTICLES of the May Review of Reviews are 
on ‘‘ The Art of John La Farge,” with portraits and reproductions 
of his work; on Sir John Everett Millais, also with portraits, and 
reproductions of the Royal Academician’s works; and on the Rt, 
Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, by W. T. Stead, Mr. Stead, as we 
all know, is intensely serious, but we do not think that his taste is 
unexceptionable. His panegyric on the lady who became Mrs, 
Asquith is in the most offensive manner of ultra-modern personal 
journalism. Twelve pages are given to ‘‘ Conventions and Sum- 
mer Gatherings of 1895"; Bismarck’s eightieth birthday is duly 
represented in ‘‘ Current History in Caricature"; and the events 
of the month, from the Supreme Court’s Income Tax decision to 
the bootmakers’ ‘strike in England, receive the usual attention. 
Among the portraits are those of President Faure, Gen. Martinez 
Campos and ex-Speaker Peel. 

The January and April numbers of The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography maintain the usual high level of anti- 
quarian interest now associated with this quarterly. Numerous 
important MSS, and records, land-grants, wills, genealogies, Revo- 
lutionary documents, letters and deeds are seeing the light for the 
first time in this periodical, Interesting ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” 
and a necrology accompany each issue; rare documents are ex- 
tracted from British records and reprinted; and everything relat- 
ing to Colonial and Revolutionary Virginia is carefully collected by 
the industrious editor. The enterprise is heartily to be com- 
mended. 

The contents of the Mew England Magazine include articles on 
‘‘ The Boston Public Library,” by C. Howard Walker; ‘‘ Thomas 
Ball, the Sculptor,” by William Ordway Partridge; ‘‘ Charles- 
town’s First Settler,” by B. F. de Costa; *‘ A Scotchman’s Jour- 
ney in New England in 1771,” by William Gregory; ‘Blue 
Mountain Forest Park,” by T. J. Walker; and ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Fools,” by Thomes R. Slicer. ‘‘ Remembered,” a Memorial 
Day Poem by Theron Brown, is timely; and there are other poems 
by Frank H. Sweet, Hannah Parker Kimball, Abbie Farwell 
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Brown and Anna Emilia Topliff. The stories in the number are 
by Anne Richardson Talbot, John Albee, May Kelsey Champion, 
Eva L, Ogden and David Lowry. 


The Fine Arts 
Exhibition of the National Sculpture Society 

THE SECOND ANNUAL exhibition of the Natiqnal Sculpture So- 
ciety, at the Fine Arts Building in West 57th Street, is a novel 
one to New Yorkers, in showing how sculpture may be combined 
with ornamental gardening in the Italian fashion, The effect is 
excellent, the statues being set off by natural backgrounds of dark 
foliage, and the formal flower beds having an apparent object as 
setting tothe statues, The outer gallery is converted into a terrace 
flanked by arbors surrounded by trimmed hedges, adorned by beds 
of orchids and other flowers, The three small intermediate gal- 
leries are not included in the garden scheme, but are filled with 
statuettes and bas-reliefs. Through them, however, one perceives 
that the Vanderbilt gallery beyond has been laid out as a formal 
court with low walls at either side surmounted by palms and other 
plants in pots, and a double row of tall tree ferns leading to an 
Ionic colonnade at the end, the vista being stopped by as creen of 
tall cypresses against which is placed Mr. Niehaus’s fine statue of 
‘*The Scraper." The space on one side of the court is devoted to 
the musicians ; that on the other is laid out as a small Roman gar- 
den, but not in the very best taste, 

Turning to the sculpture, which it is the object of the whole dis- 
play to set off appropriately, Mr. Niehaus’s statue, to which 
has been given the place of honor at the end of the vista, cer- 
tainly deserves that place. It is a splendid figure, larger than life, 
of a nude athlete using the strigil. The proportions are robust 
but graceful, the pose extremely well chosen to convey a sense of 
suppleness and strength, and the modelling correct and delicate. 
On either side against the dark green background are two tall 
and rather mannered decorative figures by Mr. J. Massey Rhind 
and Mr, Philip Martiny, which, whatever their merits, cannot sup- 
port the neighborhood of the central figure. Mr. Niehaus is also 
represented by a cast of his bronze door for Trinity Church. Op- 
posite his statue, over the door of the Vanderbilt gallery, is a huge 
plaster cast of Mr. Karl Bitter’s panel for the waiting-room of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Philadelphia. The composition 
is animated with skilfully contrasted groups, representing the city 
and its founders in the centre, a driver with cattle on the spectator’s 
left, and children with models of a steam engine and a ship on the 
right. The other notable works in this gallery are the plaster 
cast of Mr. J. Q. A. Ward's colossal ‘‘ Pilgrim,” Mr. F. W. 
Ruckstuhl’s decorative group, ‘‘Mercury Teasing the Eagle of 
Jupiter,"’ Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke’s ‘‘ Sketch for a Monument,” 
the two fountains in the court, with cupids by Mr. Martiny and 
Mr. Daniel C, French, and Mr, Ward’s huge seated figures, ‘‘ The 
Statesman” and ‘‘ The Warrior” on the Garfield Monument at 
Washington, In the entrance gallery, directly in front of the ter- 
race, are to be found Mr. MacMonnies’s bronze statuette of ‘‘ A 
Bacchante,”’ illustrated in a recent number of 7he Critic, and his 
Diana, with between them a pretty bust in tinted marble by Mr. 
Herbert Adams. In recesses in the green hedges that cut off the 
corners of the rooms are Mr. Olin L. Warner’s seated Diana, Mr. 
French’s large group, ‘‘ Gallaudet Teaching a Deaf-Mute Child,” 
and Mr. George E. Bissell’s huge seated statue of Abraham de 
Peyster. 

In the centre of the small intermediate gallery is Rodin’s fine 
bronze bust of St, John surrounded by numerous other busts, 
statuettes and bas-reliefs. Among these are to be noted some 
small plaster casts and fragments of Michael Angelo’s Night and 
Dawn, saidto be from terra-cottas by the great sculptor. They 
are very beautiful reductions of the well-known statues, but have 
not at all the look of sketches. A fine bronze statuette of Her- 
cules, Barye’s models for the equestrian statue of Napoleon, and a 
fine bronze reduction of Puget’s ‘‘ Milo of Crotona” are also 
worthy of attention, as ‘are, further, Mr. Ward’s excellent statuette 
of ‘‘An Escaped Negro Slave,” made for Gen. Fremont from the 
bronze of a cannon captured at Fort Wagner by the 54th Massa- 
chusetts Colored Volunteers, and the original wax models forthe 
figures of ge og and apostles on the front door of Trinity Church. 
In one of the smaller galleries is a dismal collection of United 
States coins with a number of designs in plaster for a new silver 
dollar which hold out no hope of improvement, and, in cases near 
by, some beautiful Greek and Italian coins and medals lent by the 
American Numismatic Society, and a panel of medals and plaques 
by Roty, lent by Mr. S. P. Avery. The contrast thus made is 
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continued in the exhibition, side by side, of the St. Gaudens Colum. 
bian Award Medal with the original fine reverse and with the 
commonplace design imposed in its place through the offensive 
prudery of the United States Senate. In the remaining small gal. 
lery, the most notable exhibits are a collection of fine small castings, 
the first made in America, by the late Henry K. Brown, and 
MacMonnies’s statuettes of Fame, Pan, Boywith Heron and Nathan 
Hale, Among the busts exhibited are portraits of Whittier, William 
Cullen Bryant, Henry George and Hamlin Garland. The designs 
followed in the arrangement of the exhibition were prepared 
Mr. Thomas Hastings, architect, and Mr. Nathan F. Barrett, land. 
scape-gardener, who, with the jury, deserve great credit for the suc- 
cess of this important feature of the exhibition. 





The East Side Free Art Exhibition 

THE EXHIBITION OF paintings arranged under the auspices of 
the University Settlement Society and the Educational Alliance 
was opened at the Hebrew Institute in East Broadway, at Jeffer- 
son Street, on the evening of May 7. Mayor Strong, who was to 
have made the opening speech, was absent, and his place was 
taken by Mr. James B, Reynolds, the Head Worker of the Settle. 
ment, who briefly explained the objects and aims of the exhibition, 
and introduced the first speaker of the evening, Mr. Seth Low, 
the President of the University Settlement Society as well as of 
Columbia College. Mr, Low spoke in part as follows :—‘‘ Those 
who have embarked upon this enterprise must not be disappointed 
overmuch if some of the people in this district do not come to see 
these beautiful pictures. 1 was invited the other day to the recep- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and, although I do not 
live far from it, I was unable to go, yet I have managed to find 
my way down here. We generally value those things which are 
further away more than those close to us, and in the same way we 
generally fail to value things which are easy to obtain. But those 
in this district who do not visit this exhibition will be sorry, for no 
one who is acquainted with pictures could fail to be pleased with 
some of the masterpieces here. Photography has of late been so 
much developed that it seemed as if painting was destined to be 
superseded by this branch of art. Not only can you photograph 
the ordinary forms of nature, but you can reproduce by photog- 
raphy things so minute that the eye can hardly detect them, 
Similarly it is possible even to photograph stars which are beyond 
the reach of human sight. But this notwithstanding, I do not 
think that anyone will ever look upon photographic art with the 
same pleased and satisfied feelings as are induced by the painted 
pictures, Photography may be more correct, but it lacks human 
thought and personality. These pictures which you see around 
you and which have mostly been sent from homes far from the 
East Side of the city, carry with them to you a message of 
brotherly kindness and neighborly feeling. And that is one of the 
main reasons why it is such a pleasure to me to be with you to- 
night.” 

The President of the Educational Alliance, Mr. Isidor Straus, 
briefly welcomed those present, and gave praise tq the University 
Settlement for bringing together the collection exhibited. ‘‘ The 
pictures displayed to your view,” he said in conclusion, ‘‘ have 
been voluntarily loaned by their owners. This shows that wealthy 
New Yorkers are deeply interested in their East Side brethren, and 
are only too happy to add to their pleasures and elevation. Itis 
not given to al! to become artists, but everyone can become 4 
lover of art by means of such exhibitions as this.” Mr. Henry 
Holt followed with a short address. Among those present were 
representatives of most of the East Side societies and institutions 
and — principals of public schools, who had been specially 
invited. 

The exhibition consists of about 130 pictures, among them 
being works by Detaille, Fromentin, J. Wells Champney, Géréme, 
George Inness, Meyer von Bremen, Schreyer, Titian, A. . 
Wyant, Heinrich Hofmann, Gabriel Max, Knaus, Jimenez 
and Toby Rosenthal. Among the lenders of paintings afe 
Charles Stewart Smith, A. Wolf J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Blod- 
gett, S. P. Avery, Jr., Lee Kohns, Henry Holt, M. Knoedler & 
Co., William Schaus, Edward J. King, Jr., Mrs. S. S. Fisher, 
William Einstein, G. Mannheimer, Miss Susan Travers, Be 
G. Marquand, James Speyer, Elkan Naumburg, Jacob H. 

A. C. Bakewell, Stanford White, Edward Simmons, Charles W. 
Gould, Alexander W. Drake and Miss Breese. This is the first 
exhibition held under the joint auspices of the two organizations 
The University Settlement’s former exhibitions, in 1892 and 93 
were immensely popular, and it is expected that this one will suf 
pass its predecessors as far as the number of visitors is co 
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as it does in the quality of the works exhibited. It will be open 
every day until June 7, from 1 to Io P. M., and lectures on art 
will be given every Thursday evening. The first one this week 
was to be delivered by Mr. George De Forest Brush. 





The Metropolitan Museum’s Spring Exhibition 

THE SEMI-ANNUAL OPENING of the Metropolitan Museum, on 
May 3, was the occasion for the display of a number of new ac- 
quisitions and loans, not before exhibited. Among the most im- 
portant are several paintings of the English school, notably the 
fine Turner belonging to Seymour Haden. The subject is a 
whaler which has just harpooned a huge whale. The monster is 
spouting water mixed with blood and lashing the sea into foam, 
which mingles with the misty air in a wonderfully subtle harmony 
of whites and greys. The picture was painted in 1846, and is in 
a remarkably good condition for a Turner of that period. There 
are two examples of Wilson, an Italian lake seen from a height at 
evening, and ‘‘ The Storm,” a theatrical composition in which the 
obligatory brown tree in the foreground is less obtrusive than 
usual, because everything else is brown, also. Of several ex- 
amples of Morland, none is remarkably good. An excellent por- 
trait, ‘‘ Mrs, Pulham,” and a good though small landscape, ‘‘Suf- 
folk,"’ by Constable; a fine Rousseau, a rocky hillside crowded 
with oaks, and a fine ‘‘clearing”’ sky, full of white cumulus and 
cirrus clouds; two examples of the late A. B. Durand, one an ex- 
cellent woodland scene, somewhat darkened by time, and the 
other a wretched composition; a panoramic view of the Catskill 
Mountains by Thomas Cole; a fine Ziem, and a number of unau- 
thenticated but interesting ‘‘ old masters,” are among the best of 
the new paintings. In the gold room are several small lots of old 
silver and jewelry, lent or presented by Miss Emilie Lazarus, Mr. 
Marquand, Mr. William Snecker and the Gorham Co, ; antique 
Roman and other jewelry purchased by the Museum, and a collec- 
tion of gold-hilted and scabbarded swords, testimonials to Major- 
Gen, John E, Wool, lent by Mr. Wool Griswold. A collection of 
Japanese swords, presented by members of the Museum, is shown 
in room 18, Japanese textiles in the Cole Gallery, and colored 
prints in room 16. Marble busts of Washington Allston and of 
Thomas Cole have been presented by the children of the laté Jona- 
than Sturgis. 





Duerer’s Engravings 


‘*THE Engravings of Albrecht Diirer,”’ by Lionel Cust of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, is the 
Portfolio monograph for November. Mr. Cust makes some 
strong assertions, as, for instance, that Diirer was the only Ger- 
man artist who had so much as a desire to produce beauty. Evi- 
dently this is a matter of taste, and the author’s taste must be a 
aang narrow one, It is not proper to judge of Diirer’s work 
from his attempts to define beauty. He may say that ‘utility 
is an element of beauty,” yet in woodcuts and paintings he has 
Say mia beauty for which no use can be shown, any more than 
for beauty of the Italian stamp, In his admiration of the engrav- 
ings, again, Mr. Cust seems to undervalue Diirer’s work as a 
painter. There have been few more excellent painters of flesh. 
Of the illustrations the four heliogravures are remarkably good. 
They reproduce the ‘‘ Madonna with the Monkey,” the ‘* Nativ- 
ity,” ‘*The Little White Horse” and the splendid portrait of 
Pirkheimer. The reproductions of woodcuts, which are many, 
do not look so well on the hard-surfaced paper used for the body 
of the magazine. (Macmillan & Co.) 





** Renaissance and Modern Art’’ 
_ THERE ARE few more agreeable occupations than that of theo- 
rizing about art. We are not surprised that Mr. William H. 
Goodyear, after having compiled a number of dry but succinct 
art histories, some mistakes in which have been pointed out in Zhe 
Critic, should now write a philosophical, historical and critical ac- 
count of ‘‘ Renaissance and Modern Art” for the Chautauqua 
Literary.and Scientific (but not Artistic) Circle. His philosophy of 
art may, we think, be fairly described as a demand-and-supply 
Philosophy. You wish high art? All you have to do is to feed 


_ your artists well and house them comfortably; then formulate your 


ds, and they will surely be ungrateful if they do not pro- 
what you wish. This may be the case—we hope it is; but 
» Goodyear seems to have overlooked one point of importance, 
th is, that you must first catch your artists. We fear that the 
it art of the Renaissance cannot be explained as a necessary 
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result of the demands of Renaissance princes and peoples, or of the 
munificent way in which they rewarded their artists, The book 
contains numerous illustrations in half-tone, not always well-se- 
lected, either with regard to the limitations of that little reliable 
process, or, in the modern section, with regard to the merits of 
the works themselves. (Flood & Vincent.) 





‘¢ Schools and Masters of Sculpture " 

THE AUTHOR, Mr. A. G. Radcliffe, takes the reader at an easy 
pace along the highway of history as it is writ in sculpture, from 
the earliest Egyptian period down to the present day, He squarely 
takes the literary standpoint, and looks rather to the subjects rep- 
resented than to the character of the representation, though this is 
not always ignored, But that is, and must always remain, the 
popular standpoint in regard to art, and, writing for the people, 
Mr. Radcliffe could not do otherwise. He passes smoothly and 
naturally from point to point, but where he generalizes, as he is 
often obliged to do, he is neither safe nor brilliant. The three 
dozen illustrations are half-tones, printed separately from the 
text, and much better than such work usually is. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 





Art Notes 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN has sent invitations to 
visit its exhibition to every public and private school teacher in this 
city, about 5000 in all. The invitation will be repeated for every 
future exhibition of the Academy. We hope that the graceful 
example set will be followed by the other artistic societies, not 
only of New York, but of the whole country. 

—Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
who has been ailing for some time, is reported to be so seriously 
sick in Algiers that hope of his recovery has been abandoned, 

—A number of well-known society people will appear in a series 
of living pictures at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on May 16, at 2 
P. M., for the benefit of the Kindergarten and Potted-Plant Asso- 
ciation, There will be ten pictures, each being posed by a well- 
known artist. The stars of the stage now playing in this city 
have promised to appear between the pictures, It would appear 
from the newspapers that the great feature of the afternoon will 
be the appearance of ‘‘eight titled foreigners,”’ who will act as 
ushers. 





Music 


*¢ Musicians and [usic-Lovers "’ 
and Other Essays. By William Foster Apthorp. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

THIS IS A COLLECTION of the most important of Mr, Apthorp’s 
contributions on musical topics to the magazines of the last six- 
teen years. The article on Bach appeared in 7he Contemporary 
Review in 1891 and attracted the general attention of musical 
persons at the time by its clear,- untechnical and sensible explana- 
tion of Bach’s greatness, ‘‘ Musicians and Music-Lovers,” from 
which the volume takes its name, is taken in part from an article 
of the same title printed in 7he Atlantic Monthly in 1879, and in 
part from a lecture on musical criticism delivered at the Lowell 
Institute. It belongs to the educational literature of music, and is 
designed to help the music-lover toward a sensible attitude in the 
concert-room, Too much cannot be written—or read—on this 
topic. Every man or woman who makes the slightest pretension 
to culture takes the trouble to try to know something about paint- 
ing, sculpture and even architecture; but almost no one tries really 
to understand music. Too many persons labor under the de- 
lusion that an understanding of music requires a musical educa- 
tion; or, in other words, that music can be understood only by 
musicians. It would be a great pity if this were so, but happily 
it is not. Emerson declared that the discerning intellect of the 
world was ahead of the creative, and it is true that men and women 
do learn to appreciate who could never learn to produce, This is 
true of painting and poetry. Thousands intelligently enjoy pic- 
tures without knowing anything about setting a palette. Thou- 
sands enjoy and appreciate sculpture who never saw a sculptor’s 
chisel, The constitution of a musical composition is within the 
grasp of any person who can hear music, and such essays as Mr. 
Apthorp’s will materially aid the seeker after truth in this matter. 
Other excellent essays in this volume are those entitled ‘‘Additional 
Accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel's Scores,” ‘‘ Giacomo 
Meyerbeer,” ‘‘ Jacques Offenbach,” ‘‘ Two Modern Classicists,” 
‘* John Sullivan Dwight,” ‘‘ Some Thoughts on Musical Criticism” 
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and ‘‘ Music and Science.” Mr. Apthorp writes with vigor and 
feeling, - with a firmly judicial temper. His essay on Offen- 
bach will delight all thoughtful music-lovers of sufficient broadness 
to appreciate everything that is good after its kind. 


The Lounger 

IN ONE OF HIS recent Claudius Clear letters in The British 
Weekly, Dr. Robertson Nicoll writes of the ‘‘ Vacant Places in 
the Literary World.” One of these vacancies is for the woman 
who can write the domestic and religious story in an interesting 
and graceful way—in short, ‘‘a writer of Miss Mulock’s type, 
with equal popularity and genius.” He believes that ‘‘ an Angli- 
can or Nonconformist lady in full sympathy with the religious tenets 
of her church, and with the power of writing agreeable and fluent 
narrative, would have an enviable position, and might exercise a 
great influence.” Dr. Nicoll goes on to point out what he con- 
siders the cause of this vacancy, and finds it in the ‘‘ spread of the 
higher education among women,” which seems to have ‘‘ weak- 
ened their adherence to Christianity.” They write as ably as 
ever, but ‘‘the proportion of decided agnostics among literary 
women is very much greater than the proportion among literary 
men.” 





~*~ * 


AFTER THE ‘‘ ANGLICAN and Nonconformist lady’’ vacancy 
has been filled, another yawning chasm is that in which Wilkie 
Collins once stood, A great opportunity, also, is that of the 
‘*medical men who can write.” These medical authors are not to 
write stories, but ‘‘to act as interpreters between the profession 
and the general public.’’ Few men know the temper of the time 
where popularity in books is concerned better than Dr. Nicoll, and 
his hints should set hundreds of pens flying across reams of paper. 


* * * 


OF ALL THE PAPERS to interview Maurice Maeterlinck, one 
would think that Zhe British Weekly would be the last; but he 
who reckons that way does not know the editor of that popular 
Nonconformist organ. While in London, Mr. Maeterlinck told a 
representative of that paper that he was intimate with the writ- 
ings of Carlyle, and that Emerson was one of his favorites; and 
he did not hesitate to name him as ‘‘by far the greatest of 
American writers,"’ In reply to an inquiry as to the cause of the 
revival of interest in mysticism, M. Maeterlinck said:—‘‘I think, 
that we are living in one of the ages when the human soul awakes. 
There are such times, and they are to me the only really interest- 
ing periods of history. A new inspiration, a new activity becomes 
felt, not in one country, but all over the world.” And yet, ac- 
cording to Herr Nordau, these are degenerate days, and Maeter- 
linck is one of his shining examples of degeneration. In the course 
of the conversation, the poet told the interviewer that ‘‘he has no 
regular methods of work. Sometimes he makes rapid progress, 
at other times will spend whole days in meditation.” There's the 
difference between the poet's methods of work and the editor's, 

* * 


IN HIS RECENT paper in Harper's Weekly, Mr. Howells says 
that he knows only two American women who smoke cigarettes. 
These two have confessed to me, and they say that there is a third 
whom Mr, Howells knows quite as well, but whom he has evi- 
dently not caught in the act as yet. Her time will surely come, 
though. 

* * & 

THE Herald of last Sunday had a long and interesting article 
on successful contemporary plays, which proved that all of their 
successes were unexpected, Bronson Howard’s ‘‘ Shenandoah” 
went begging, ‘‘Too Much Johnson” was refused by an actor to 
whom it was offered for $500, and so on. ‘‘ Trilby”’ seems to 
have been the only expected success among these plays. The 
success of the story as a book, however, was a surprise to the 
author ; that is, the extent of the success. I dare say that Mr. Du 
Maurier thought that it would do well, but he never anticipated 
that it would become a mania. I almost think that he wouldn't 
have written it, had he known, 

* * * 


‘* NUTS FROM PERIGORD,” in The Chap-Book of May 1, may 
fairly be described as an essay in a nut-shell. In it Mr. Maurice 
Thompson discourses upon Montaigne in the most appetizing 
fashion. He describes two occasions on which he read the old 
French essayist in circumstances unusually meet. One was ‘‘un- 
der a hickory tree on a grassy hill-side overlooking a long and wide 
blue sweep of the Ohio river,” with the brown hand of a little girl 
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occasionally poking between his teeth the sear kernel of a hickory. 
nut, long since stored by squirrels in the hollow of the tree. “It 
was like chewing a tasteless shard at first; but presently the sweet, 
and yet a trifle rancid, oil began to declare itself to my tongue, 
The hickory flavor and savor had not been lost by the drying pro- 
cess, but (concentrated and curiously strengthened) came out with 
a tang of age indescribably grateful. This toothsomeness belongs, 
I think, to Montaigne’s essays.”” Once again these delectable lit- 
erary nuts were given him to taste by a scholarly disciple of the 
essayist, who sat reading aloud in the vast hall of a huge log castle 
in Tennessee, ‘‘ warmed as only a mammoth-jawed fire-place can 
do it,” with the doors open, ‘‘something hot simmering by the 
fire,” and three big shaggy dogs to keep them company. ‘If 
writing essays is a lost art,”” says Mr. Thompson, ‘‘ reading them, 
in the true light and atmosphere of a contented mind and an un- 
ambitious leisure, is also a forgotten luxury.” That such writing 
is not a lost art, nothing could prove better than this same handful 
of ‘‘ Nuts from Perigord.”” But why should the author mar his 
work by saying that Montaigne was ‘‘in no sweat’’ to get his es- 
says published ? 


* * * 


THE POET, crossing Madison Square the other morning, met 
the Bon-Vivant, who had just come from Delmonico’s, over the 
way. ‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed the Poet, ‘‘do you see these trees? 
How exquisite their tender green!’’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied the Bon- 
Vivant, ‘‘ 1 was just noticing that and thinking what alovely salad 


they would make.” 
* * 


A RED FLAG is to me what the fly is to thetrout. I ‘‘rise to” 
it every time I see it—and I see a great many of it nowadays on 
my morning walks down Broadway or Fifth Avenue. I hawe re- 
sisted the temptation to buy, though it has often been great, as 
everyone who knows me must appreciate, but I have not: always 
refrained from putting myself in the way of temptation. One red 
flag, in particular, flapped so tauntingly in my face in Broadway, a 
few days ago, that I entered the shop before which it was flying, 
just to see how things were going. A Parian marble bust, a 
frivolous French thing, was on the stand, and the auctioneer was 
expatiating on its special beauties:—‘‘It’s a gen-u-wine piece of 
Parian marble, ladies and gentlemen, worked out in detail (turn it 
round, so they can see it). There’s no foolin’ about that. You 
can see the detail yourself, and there’s the artist’s name. He isa 
famous artist, he belongs to—to the band of sculptures and he 
never sculps anything but the finest statutes.’ With such an in- 
troduction the competition was naturally lively, and the ‘‘ statute” 
was knocked down for $25, though the auctioneer declared that it 
would have been cheap at $250. My own impression of it was that 


would be dear at any price. 
* 


IT IS A BAD habit of mine to read the advertisements in the 
street-cars, and the other day, as 1 was being jerked down Broad- 
way, I read an advertisement of a well-known tonic to the excel- 
lence of which W. F. Cody, ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” enthusiastically cer- 
tified. The two points that Mr. Cody made in favor of this pat- 
ticular tonic, and for which he heartily recommended it, were in- 
digestion and nervousness. Now I should have said that if there 
were two ailments in the world of which Mr. Cody knew nothing, 
it would be these. What is the use of leading an outdoor life, of 
living on the boundless prairie, in short, of being a Buffalo Bill, if 
one is going to suffer the physical discomforts of a city-bound, 
desk-bound plodder ? 

as 

I cuT the following from an English paper a short time ago:— 

‘‘ Violet.—Father returned. I propose going Eastbourne. Will you 

join me? Willing to arrange continental education or Miss K——-y can 
arrange for medical profession. Wire or write time and place you cad 
see me, in confidence.—Mater.” 
Reading this in the light of the modern ideas of woman, I wonder 
if this particular ‘‘ Mater” was appealing to a revolting daughter? 
Had Violet gone off in a huff because she wanted to go in for the 
higher education, eventually to study medicine and carry a latch 
key ? It looks very much that way. 


* * * 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE wrote prose that has made her name 
famous in two hemispheres. Her poetry could never have done 
this. Some one has found some early manuscripts of hers, W 
he has published to the world, though I am pretty sure that the 
writer never intended that fate for them. One of these 
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story called ‘‘ The Spell,’’ the first chapter of which fills two and a 
half pages of ‘‘yellow faded note-paper,” and contains these 
lines :— 
“When the wave of death's river 
Hides the rose in its bloom, 
When the gift and the Giver 
Lie low in the tomb, 


** And slowly the cloud must rise, 
Faint is the gale 

That sighsthrough the muffled skies, 
Breathless is the veil. 


When the fresh fruit is shaken, High was the wanderer’s power, 
The bright blossom blown, Wondrous his spell, 

When the flower falls forsaken, It wrought in their natal hour 

Then upwards to heaven Strongly and well. 


The dim cloud shall swell, 
The veil shall be riven 
And broken the spell.” 


A might is yet on them 
No mortal can quell, 

A charm rests upon them 
Which none can dispel.” 


It is just as well that Charlotte Bronté decided for prose. 


London Letter. 


THERE IS ALWAYS an atmosphere of pious veneration about the 
Shakespeare Memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon. As 
everyone knows, a series of Shakespearian revivals is given yearly 
at the little theatre in the town of his birth, as a sort of birthday 
commemoration in homage to ‘‘the immortal Will.” That the 
exhibition may have its share of loyalty, the choice of the pieces 
is generally confined to those which are least frequently performed 
at London theatres, and during the present week a very interesting 
revival of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’ has been given in the village of 
its creation. The choice is particularly happy, for, as Ten Brink 
reminds us in his lectures on Shakespeare, this play belongs to the 
“Stratford period,’ when Shakespeare had grown weary of the toil 
and moil of London life, and had returned home to the country and 
to the peaceful composition of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ The Tempest” 
and ‘‘ The Winter's Tale” itself. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
agree with Ten Brink in tracing the influence of the countryside in 
the fresh, breezy atmosphere of these dramas, in the comparative 
neglect of stage-craft, and in the romantio, idyllic turn of the in- 
terest. ‘‘ The Winter's Tale” is essentially a play to be played 
by the Avon, and the interpretation which it has received this week 
has proved the actors to be prettily inspired by the spirit of their 
task, Asarule, Mr. F, R. Benson has been responsible for these 
Memorial performances, and very satisfactorily has he acquitted 
himself. This year, however, the work has devolved upon Mr, Ben 
Greet, who, as director of a large provincial company, has for the 
last ten years and more introduced many respectable actors to the 
public, Mr.Greet has been the chief organizer of pastoral plays,and 
in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” succeeded in setting a very 
graceful and picturesque representation in a natural woodland set- 
ting. At Stratford he has fared no less fortunately. The play 
has been tampered with as little as possible (which should satisfy 
the scruples of Mr. Bernard Shaw), and for the most part it is in- 
terpreted with intelligence and insight. The part of Leontes is 
played by Mr. H. B. Irving, the eldest son of the Lyceum manager, 
and played with considerable force. Mr. Irving, who is always at 
his best in romantic parts, made of Leontes a moody, restless vic- 
tim to jealousy, not lacking in a certain subdued force, and touched 
at moments by an access of power. Miss Beatrice Lamb was the 
Hermione, and Miss Winifred Fraser the Perdita, Autolycus was 
given by Mr. Ben Greet with much success, and the dance of the 
shepherds delighted the audience. More satisfactory, however, 
any individual performance was the general finish and thought- 
fulness of the representation as a whole—a finish from which it 
e clear that abundant pains had been bestowed upon every 
side of the production. Mr. Ben Greet deserves hearty congrat- 
ulation upon his endeavor to pay a worthy tribute to a peerless 





Mr, Zangwill, the publication of whose novel, ‘‘ The Master,” 
this morning, makes him the most talked-of author of the week, 
found it necessary to defend himself from acharge of ‘‘attack- 
ing” Mr. Crockett. ‘It seems that, at a recent dinner given in his 
by the Vagabonds’ Club, Mr. Zangwill spoke jestingly of 

Mr. Crockett’s lengthy contracts, and thanked Providence that he 
If was free from such a millstone. Hereupon the ill-disposed 

os tage accused Mr. Zangwill of an ‘‘ attack” upon his brother 
t. But Mr. Zangwill’s memory for his own words is 
astounding, and he is able to set them down in order, ‘‘1 said,” 
Says he :—‘‘ ‘ Unlike the distinguished visitor who preceded me in 
the honor of being your guest, I stand at this moment free from 
“contracts. I am not engaged till the next century. It seems 
‘We terrible to have to tell stories till the.end of the century. 


‘Mesiles, 1 couldn't shackle my soul so far ahead, and I might wish 
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to become a clergyman.’”’ There is nothing very aggressive here: 
indeed, read in cold blood, without the accompaniment of rattling 
glasses, it sounds but a tame specimen of after-dinner oratory. 
The wit, no doubt, lay in the delivery, for it is a certain quaint- 
ness of utterance that constitutes Mr. Zangwill’s charm as a 
speaker, Probably, when he visits America, the people who read 
his lecture in the morning papers will wonder why the report is 
starred with ‘‘(Laughter.)" The moral is that everyone will do 
well to go and hear him, for he is a genuine humorist viva voce, 
and one that, like the conjuror’s legerdemain, ‘‘ must be seen to be 
appreciated,” 

The ‘‘parochial”’ spirit in fiction has extended to Borneo, a 
tract hitherto untouched by the novelist, but now annexed by Mr. 
Joseph Conrad, a new writer, who sets forth this week under the 
zgis of Mr. Fisher Unwin. I have read ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,” the 
story in question, and can easily credit the publisher's note, 
which declares that ‘‘the author is intimately acquainted with 
Borneo and its people.” The book has more than the qualifica- 
tions of a volume of travel: it understands, not only the scenery, 
but the inhabitants. The tragedy of it lies in the revolt of the 
half-savage daughter of a European—himself the husband of a 
Malay—to the passions of her mother’s people. The European 
has hoped to educate his daughter and make a reasonable creature 
of her : she is all he has to care for in the world, and she elopes 
with a Malay, . There is certainly material for fiction in Borneo, 
and, although Mr, Conrad is far from being a master of his art, 
and tells his story with plentiful circumlocution, he has hit on a 
strong motive, and he knows something of human nature, The 
only hope is that the wily brotherhood of novelists, hunting about 
for new material, may not suddenly involve us in a torrent of 
Bornean fiction, If Mr, Conrad’s book has the least success, that, 
in the light of experience, will be the logical sequence. 

Mr. William Heinemann, the well-known publisher, delivered 
an address last night to the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Anderton’s Hotel, in Fleet Street. The sub- 
ject of the paper was the history of the German Bérsenyerein, show- 
ing the methods by which the Union had stamped out underselling, 
and overcome the worst perils of the discount system, It is gen- 
erally known that Mr, Heinemann considers the discount system 
to be the ruin of the English book-trade, and, although in his ad- 
dress he was content to let the German example convey its own 
lesson without any additional emphasis from himself, it soon be- 
came apparent from the speeches which followed that most of the 
booksellers present were of one mind with him, The paper, in- 
deed, met with the warmest eulogy, and that from several pf the 
most conspicuous representatives of English bookselling. The 
evening was a complete success. Mr, Heinemann, by the way, is 
to occupy the Vice-Chair at the Booksellers’ dinner to-morrow 
evening, when Mr. Hall Caine will respond to the toast of litera- 
ture, and Mr. Edmund Gosse propose the health of the book- 
trade. 

Mr. George Moore, it is reported, will lay the scene of his next 
long novel ina nunnery. The scenario of this story is now com- 
plete; its writing will occupy Mr. Moore at least a couple of years. 
The central character is to be a prima donna, who, wearied of 
the garish day, seeks sanctuary in a convent, where, after a while, 
she takes the veil. The descriptions of convent life will be spread 
over the larger portion of the book. 

The English reading public is to have its illustrated ‘‘ Trilby ” 
in one volume in June. Hitherto the three-volume edition has 
alone been in circulation, and that without the illustrations, 
There are to be 120 sketches in all, and arrangements are also in 
progress for a large-paper edition of 250 copies, with six fac- 
simile reproductions of original drawings, unbound, 

LONDON, 26 April, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


BOOK COLLECTORS SHOULD extend a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, the Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for the remarkable and valuable labor of love which he 
has recently completed. It is a list of all the early American 
books, pamphlets and broadsides belonging to the —— printed 
in the Colonies before or during the year 1700. As the library is 
one of the most complete in the country, so far as regards early 
imprints, the importance of this collection can be readily seen. 
The earliest publication found on the shelves is a broadside 
printed at Cambridge by Stephen Daye, in 1643. It was in Cam- 
bridge, four years before the publication of this work, that the first 
printing-press in the English Colonies was set up. The first Boston 
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press was established in 1675, Dr. Green says, by John Foster, 
who is supposed to have been, also, the earliest engraver in New 
England, He was a Harvard graduate, and started in the print- 
ing business while young, with the encouragement of Dr. Increase 
Mather. Of the thirty-fiveimprints from his establishment known 
to be extant, the Massachusetts Historical Society owns more than 
two thirds. The Stephen Daye broadside is a collection of theses 
in Latin, and a large number of the works of the early dates are 
publications of a similar character, Daye at that time was the 
only printer in the Colonies, with possibly the exception of his 
son, Matthew Daye, whose name Dr, Green found upon the im- 
print of a single almanac, published in 1647. As an illustration 
of the value which age has placed upon these works, it may be 
- said that one pamphlet, recently sold in this city at the auction of 
the late George Livermore’s library, was bought by the Lenox 
Library of New York for $106, that sum being one half the an- 
nual salary of its author, the Rev. John Fisk, the first minister of 
Chelmsford, The value lay in the fact of its being an early Cam- 
bridge imprint, having been printed by Samuel Green in 1657. 
One interesting fact Dr. Green has discovered from the collection 
of these imprints, vzz., the date of Commencement at Harvard 
College during the early history of that institution. On the strength 
of the statement made by Cotton Mather, it has been supposed by 
historians of the past that during the years 1643, 1647 and 1649 
Commencement Day fell on August 8, August 10 and August 14 
respectively, but Dr, Green finds from the record of these imprints 
that this day fell severally in October, and on July 27 and 31. 
Hitherto, it has been supposed, also, that the first Commencement 
of the College came in October, 1642, that being the statement 
made by Mr. Sibley in his ‘‘ Harvard Graduates”; but Dr. 
Green establishes beyond a doubt that the first Commencement 
occurred shortly before September 26, though the exact date is 
uncertain, 

The resignation of a second Trustee of the Boston Public Library 
means more than the surface announcement would show. Mr. S. 
A. B, Abbott has in the past been recognized as the most promi- 
nent figure on the Board, the one to whom all questions relating 
to the management were referred. But with the incoming of new 
members possessing strong determination, marked alertness and 
sagacity of judgment and independent strength of character, Mr. 
Abbott's position apparently became less pleasant. He, therefore, 
suddenly handed in his resignation. It is probable now that the 
new Librarian will carry out the progressive ideas which he has 
evolved and, with the suggestions from the men of ideas on the 
Board of Trustees, will make the Library more and more an in- 
stitution for the people. Mr. Abbott has been a Trustee since 
1879 and Chairman for six years, He is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of 1866, and a lawyer by profession. While writing of this 
Library I may add that, according to rumor, Whistler's paintings 
will probably not form a part of the decoration of Bates Hall. It 
was supposed that the arrangement had been made, but for some 
reason the contract, I am informed, has not been closed. 

At areception at the Metaphysical Club, the other day, Mrs. 
Sidney Lanier, who was introduced by Mrs. Ole Bull, read from 
her husband's works a poem which has a peculiar history. It 
seems that it was written and published in the No Name Series 
before Mr. Lanier’s marriage. After his death his widow, happen- 
ing to read the poem, was sure that she detected in its lines thoughts 
that must have come from her husband. Her letters of inquiry 
brought no answer, but she persisted in her search for the author- 
ship, until, calling in person upon the publishers, she found, as 
she had suspected, that it was really the work of Mr. Lanier. 

Ina recent letter I recorded the deathof Capt. William H. Thomes, 
the veteran Forty-niner who wrote ‘‘ The Gold Hunter’s Adven- 
tures,” ‘‘ Slavers’ Adventures,” etc. Now, I have to record the 
contest over his will. Drawn in 1893, on the day after the author 
had for the third time entered matrimony, it bequeathed simply $200 
to his daughter, $50 to his granddaughter, and then gave all the 
rest to his new wife, who before marriage was Caroline G. McNutt. 
This property consisted of an estate valued at $9000, an interest in 
Ballou's Monthly, and copyrights on his books. At the time of 
his marriage, Capt. Thomes was 65 years of age and his wife 39. 
The will is contested in behalf of the only child and daughter of 
the novelist, Mary Allen Hooper of Milton. 

The artists of. Boston have had great fun over the Caricature 
Exhibition. Moreover, it was, of course, a fashionable event with 
a list of patronesses that included the most notable society women 
of the city. Trilby, The Bicycle Girl and the Theatre Hat came 
in for an equal share of attention. One most striking caricature 
was the Landing of the Pilgrims, showing these worthies dashed 





against Plymouth Rock by an enormous curling wave, with such 
force as to scatter mayflowers, chairs, old-fashioned clocks and the 
worthy Pilgrims themselves all over the Bay. Another picture 
represented a woman of slight waist and enormous sleeves, bear. 
ing the inscription, ‘*‘ Nothing but s’leaves, the spirit grieves, over 
a waisted life.” Still another showed Joan of Arc listening, not 
to spirit voices, but to spirit vices in the shape of black bottles 
floating about in the air, while a design for a fountain in the City 
of New York, in imitation of Ariadne and the Tiger, showed Dr, 
Parkhurst mounted on the Tammany Tiger with policemen around 
him pouring forth streams of water from the ends of their billies, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish depicted the gallant Captain at 
one end of the room, embarrassed beyond recognition, holding a 
skein of yarn, while at the other end sat Priscilla spinning; a half 
dozen Indians were peeping throught the window at the two lovers, 
and at the pictures of Dr. Parkhurst and Chauncey M. Depew on 
the wall, . 

In Amesbury, over the spot where stood the home of Goody 
Martin, made famous in Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Witch’s Daugh- 
ter,”’ has been placed a tablet with this inscription :—‘‘ Here stood 
the house of Susannah Martin, an honest, hard-working woman, 
accused as a witch, tried and executed at Salem, July 19, 1692, 
A martyr of superstition.” 


BOSTON, 7 May, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE BOOK WHICH J. B. Lippincott Co. is about to publish for 
Mrs. Lindon W, Bates of this city has not yet received a title. It may 
be called ‘‘ The Great Concern,” after one of the tales it contains, 
or it may receive the more comprehensive title of ‘* Bunch-Grass 
Stories,”” but whatever name it goes by will be remembered. For 
the three tales which I have been permitted to read certainly have 
character. There are suggestions in them of writers as different 
as Thomas Nelson Page and Bret Harte, but they are not un- 
pleasantly imitative, and there is a new and agreeable flavor in 
their composition. They are chiefly tales of the Far West, and 
have caught some of the restlessness, the vigor and energy of the 
region. In ‘‘The Great Concern” the daring of the characters, 
which is only saved from foolhardiness by its success, seems more 
unnatural than it is, for in the building of the West such episodes 
were common enough. The risks that men ran in business would 
have stamped them as scoundrels if they had failed, but caused 
them to be hailed as Napoleons when they succeeded. And some- 
thing of this reckless courage of the soldier who has nothing to 
lose and everything to win, Mrs, Bates has stamped upon her 
story. 

The incidents which she relates would be impossible now on the 
Pacific coast, but thirty years ago they were not even remarkable. 
Men were more irascible then apparently, certainly quicker in 
deadly attack; and perhaps this physical daring helped to give them 
their venturesome mental courage. The California of those days 
gathered in the disappointed, the failures, the fefugees, but it 
gave them pluck. The pioneers, the men who loved novelty and 
adventure, brought that quality with them, and those who fol- 
lowed breathed it in the atmosphere. It was a picturesque civil- 
zation, like all those that are semi-barbarous, and it is a good 
thing to have bits of it preserved. Mrs, Bates has treated her 
subject vigorously and incisively, and her long residence on the 
Pacific slope has given her an insight into the character of the 
place and people she describes, In her conversations, especi 
ally in the chaffing between men, she is not always successful, but 
the action in the tales is direct and forcible and tersely present 
‘« The Substitute ” is in some respects a finer piece of work than 
‘* The Great Concern.” It is simpler, more natural, and appeals 
to the universal emotions, The figure of David Hale, with his im- 
petuous, affectionate, enthusiastic temperament, has originality 
and beauty; and the writer draws him well enough to 
one certain that he masters his youthful cowardice. In ‘‘ Resuf- 
rection on the Umpqua,” which opens the book, there is too much 
sentimentality in the central figures, but the group of hardened 
men is very well handled. They stand firmly on their feet, with- 
out misgivings or apologies; the writer offers them to us as A 

i 


‘are, with the hearts of men under their brutalized faces. 


the method of a realist, Mrs. Batesis at heart a writer of romances. 
And though the combination produces interesting results, it leads 
her occasionally into coincidences so unusual that they are only 
permissible in life, and it makes her wind up her stories some 
times too neatly, too prettily. Nevertheless, she has done some 
capital work with her picturesque material. 
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August Franzen has just completed a portrait of Eugene Field, 
which will soon be hung for a time in the Art Institute. Itis a 
simple, vigorous, forceful portrait, elevated in conception, direct and 
sententious in expression. Mr, Field is seated in an easy, natural 

ition, not in the least suggestive of posing, his head bent a 
little upon his right hand, while the left hangs over the arm of the 
high-backed chair. Allof the accessories are in dark tones, whose 

tions are skilfully and broadly marked. But it is as a study 
of character that the portrait is chiefly valuable. The artist has 
brought out the poet in Mr. Field, studying him in serious mood. 
He has preferred to take the larger half of his character, only sug- 
ting the possibility of humor in his face. There is nothing 
meretricious about the picture, the queer old ring upon the sitter’s 
finger legitimately expressing his love of quaint antiquities, The 
man as we know him is here; in spite of his humor, this is the ex- 
sion which is most familiar. In fact, even through his gaiety 
and wit, there is an undercurrent, not of sadness, but of thought- 
fulness. This Mr. Franzen has realized; he has looked behind 
the face, which is as mobile as a comedian’s, and seen the deeper, 
finer side of his sitter’s nature. To have brought out these 
qualities is no small triumph for a painter; and his subject was by 
no means an easy one, so quick and continuous are the changes of 
expression. No one could fail to recognize here a forceful per- 
sonality, with an active and alert intellect, influenced by a broad, 
comprehending sympathy that is inherently poetic. 

The Central Art Association held its annual meeting onthe first 
of May and reported most encouraging progress, The exhibitions 
which it has sent to Western towns have awakened great interest, 
and the study courses in French and American art are being used 
by seventy clubs in Kansas alone. Plans are now being formu- 
lated, which will make a primary circuit for exhibitions and lecture 
courses of about six cities like St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
This arrangement will enable the projectors to send the same col- 
lections of pictures to small towns near those centres at a very 
small cost. The work of spreading in this way a knowledge of 
art is a noble one, for no amount of study can give the kind of in- 
sight that pictures themselves can give. ; 

The Chap-Book, which begins its second year with the next issue, 
continues to print good English and to be novel, original, and 
above all interesting. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Scenes in the Vostili 
Hills” are brief, suggestive, exquisitely poetic; some of Bliss 
Carman’s ‘‘ Little Lyrics of Joy” have the same qualities, though 
the last one was weak. Preceding his verses in the last number 
isa graceful, dreamy little essay by Maurice Thompson, on Mon- 
taigne. 

The drawings by Daniel Vierge, which have been shown in New 
York, have, fortunately for us, made their way to this city and will 
be exhibited at Keppel’s. 
CHICAGO, 7 May, 1895. 


Gifts to Columbia 


AT A MEETING of the Trustees of Columbia College, held on 
May 7, President Seth Low announced that he would assume per- 
sonally the cost of erecting the new library building of the College 
at Morningside Park and 116th Street, adding that he wished the 
Library to be a memorial of his father, the late Abiel Abbot Low, 
“amerchant who taught his son to value the things for which 
Columbia stands."’ The conditions of the gift, which represents 
Near $1,000,000, are three in number. First is the establishment 
of twelve Brooklyn scholarships for boys in Columbia, and .of 
twelve Brooklyn scholarships for girls in Barnard College, three to 
be awarded each year, beginning in 1896, and each scholarship to 
be held for the full college course of four years. This condition 
has been made, that the boys and girls of Mr. Low's native city 

share the privileges of the College. Eight scholarships, to 
be known as the President's University Scholarships, will also be 
established, two in 1896, and two additional ones each year until 
there are eight in all, and one university fellowship, the ‘‘ Class of 
70 Fellowship,” in honor of President Low’s class, It was re- 
solved to appoint Lewis Buffet Carll, the blind mathematician, as 
the First Fellow. Barnard College being a separate institution from 
Columbia, the Trustees of the latter will annually pay to Barnard 

necessary for the maintenance of the Brooklyn scholar- 
and, in addition, enough to maintain four graduate scholar- 
to be known as Curtis Scholarships, in honor of Mr, Low’s 
The Board resolved to accept the gift and the conditions, 
tructed its clerk, Mr. Pine, to convey to President Low the 
of the Trustees of the College. A special committee, 
ing of Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Dix, Dr. Chambers and 
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Mr. S. P, Nash, was appointed to take proper action for a suitable 
ackowledgment of President Low’s munificence. 

At the same meeting, Mr. William C. Schermerhorn, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, announced that he would give $300,000 
for the erection of the Natural Science building or any other build- 
ing that the Trustees might select; and Mr. F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn, of the class of 1868, presented to the College the Towns- 
end Library of National, State and Biographical War Records. 
In December, 1860, when the Civil War was impending, Thomas 
Townsend, of this city, conceived the plan of gathering the con- 
temporaneous printed records of events in national politics as far 
as they appeared in the newspaper and periodical press, and ar- 
ranging them as a permanent record of the daily course of affairs, 
The main work is contained in eighty-nine volumes, of larger size 
than ordinary bank ledger, of 600 pages each, or 53,400 pages in 
all, each page containing four columns of printed matter, thus giv- 
ing a grand total of 213,600 columns. As first prepared, the 89 
volumes were of little practical value to the student searching for 
information regarding any special subject conmected with the War 
and its results, It was therefore necessary to prepare what Mr. 
Townsend calls his ‘‘ encyclopzdia,’’ comprised in 31 volumes of 
similar size, of 1,300 pages each, or 40,300 pages in all. In this 
latter work every reference to any particular subject is collated, so 
that, by means of an ordinary index, which refers the searcher to 
the encyclopedia, every subject discussed in the 213,600 columns 
of the original work can be looked.up readily. Mr. Schermerhorn 
has provided $4000 for the completion of the index, 

In accepting these donations for the Board, Mr. Pine said :— 
‘* These generous gifts are most important contributions to the 
enterprise of removing Columbia to its new site, and of installing 
the old College there in a way worthy of the great city of which 
itis a historic part. Coming from Trustees of the College as 
they do, these gifts afford convincing evidence that Columbia must 
have the generous help of New York if she is to move to her new 
home without being hampered in the meanwhile in her educational 
development. Besides these building thus provided for, there are 
needed immediately at least three other educational buildings, a 
dining-hall, a University theatre and a gymnasium. The estimated 
cost of these necessary structures is $1,500,000, Columbia ap- 
peals to the generous people of New York, who are proud of their 
city, for gifts of these buildings also, in the confidence that she can 
make good return both to the givers and to the whole population 
of the town.” 

Columbia College bids fair to become one of the richest institu- 
tions of learning in the world. Among its recent benefactors, 
besides Mr. Low and Mr. Schermerhorn, are Mr, C. A. DaCosta, 
class of ’55, $100,000; Mr. Hamilton Fish, class of '27, $50,000; 
Mr. Charles Bathgate Beck, class of '77, $500,000; the late Wil- 
liam H, Vanderbilt, and, lately, his sons and daughter, Mrs, 
Sloane, whose gifts (in addition to their previous benefactions in 
connection with the College of Physicians and Surgeons, now 
forming a part of the University) amounted to $750,000. The total 
amount of the gifts to the College since President Low's inaugura- 
tion, five years ago, is over $5,000,000, 

At themeeting of the Trustees on May 7, it was decided, on the 
recommendation of the National Academy of Sciences, to make 
the first award of the Barnard medal for the most important dis- 
covery in physical or astronomical science to Lord Raleigh, the 
discoverer of argon, a constituent of the atmosphere. The late 
Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia, in his will provided 
for the award, every five years, beginning in 1895, of a gold medal 
for ‘‘ Meritorious Service to Science,’’ the citizens of all countries 
being included in the competition, 





America’s First Illustrated Newspaper 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your recent notice of the late M. M, Ballou omits any reference 
to his editorship of the first successful illustrated newspaper in 
this country—G/eason’s Pictorial Drawingroom Companion, 
started by Frederick Gleason in 1851, edited by Mr, Ballou, and 
bought by him at the close of 1854, when the name was changed 
to Ballou's Pictorial, A year or two later, I think,-it was merged 
with Harper's Weekly. Ballou's Monthly was started some time 
before and was published a number of years after the suspension 
of the weekly. Mr. Gleason, in making the sale, said he retired 
from business after ten years of unprecedented success as a pub- 
lisher (he also published *4e Flag of Our Union, also taken by 
Ballou, I believe), ‘‘having realized an ample competency, fully 
commensurate with his desires.”” 


ALBANY, N. Y., 17 April, 1895. Wm. H. COLEMAN, | 
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(The first number of G/eason’s Pictorial was dated 5 July, 1851; 
the last, Dec., 1859. It was not the first illustrated zewspaper in 
the United States; Zhe //lustrated New York News began publi- 
cation on 8 June, 1851, This was not the paper with similar title 
owned in part by P. T. Barnum, of whose relations to it Mr. C. 
G. Leland gives an amusing account in his Memoirs. We should 
be obliged to anyone who would inform us where a file of the 
paper of 1851 might be found. Though G/eason's Pictorial had 
the usual shape of illustrated newspapers, the pictures related only 
in small part to events of the day. The /Picforéal was, in fact, 
the same paper he had published during 1850, under the title of 
The Line-of-Battle Ship. In his non-illustrated paper—7he 
Flag of Our Union—were published several articles by Poe, which 
are unknown to the most successful Poe collectors,—EDs, 
THE CRITIC, } 





Stevensoniana 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, ‘the editor of the Edinburgh edition, writes 
to The Atheneum :—‘*‘ Into the published accounts of the burial 


of the late R. L. Stevenson there has crept an error, which is likely 
to become stereotyped unless it is corrected in time. The name of 
the peak to which his remains were carried was given in the first 
telegrams from Auckland as Pala Mountain. This is a mere 
error of some transcriber, No such mountain exists; nor are the 
alternatives ‘ Vala’ and ‘ Vaca,’ which have since been commonly 
given, much more correct. The real name of the hillis Vaea, with 
the three vowels pronounced separately, as in Italian, and the ac- 
cent on thee. It may be hoped that some of the distinguished 
writers who have published elegies on the dead will take the pains 
of recasting, accordingly, the lines in which this name occurs,” 

In a letter written by Stevenson to Richard Le Gallienne in 1893, 
and only just published, he writes :—‘‘ Lastly, let me apologise 
for the crucifixion that I am inflicting on you (den & contre-ceur) 
by my handwriting. I was once the best of writers; landladies, 
puzzled as to my ‘trade,’ used to have their honest bosoms set at 
rest by a sight of a page of manuscript—‘ Ah,’ they would cry, 
‘no wonder they pay you for that!’—and when I sent it to the 
printers, it was given to the boys! I was about thirty-six, I think, 
when I had a turn of scrivener’s palsy; my hand got worse; and 
for the first time, I received clean proofs. But it has gone beyond 
that now. I know I am like my old friend James Payn, a terror to 
correspondents; and you would not believe the care with which 
this has been written.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang writes to 7he Athenaeum :—‘‘ The matter is of 
very little importance, but Mr. Stevenson had conceived, and had 
mentioned to myself, his ‘ Jekyll and Hyde’ long before the ap- 
pearance of ‘ The Maiden Tribute,’ which it is highly improbable 
that he ever read. I believe his book was actually published years 
before Mr. Stead's work, but my memory may play me false. The 
actual wrzting of ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ found its occasion in a dream. 
After a copious supper of bread and jam, Mr. Stevenson had a 
very vivid dream of Hyde taking the mystic potion, and turning 
into Jekyll, in a cupboard, when pursued, The scene is of in the 
pe Mr. Stevenson at once got writing materials and set to 
work,” 





In Scribner's Magazine for January, 1888, Mr. Stevenson gave 
his own account of the origin of ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde.” It is reprinted 
here with certain abridgements :— 

‘*T had long been trying to write a story on this subject, to find 
a body, a vehicle, for that strong sense of man’s double being 
which must at times come in upon and overwhelm the mind of 
every thinking creature. * * * For two days I went about 
racking my brains for a plot of any sort ; and on the second night 
I dreamed the scene at the window, and a scene, afterwards split 
in two, in which Hyde, pursued for some crime, took the powder 
and underwent the change im-the presence of his pursuers, All 
the rest was made awake and consciously. * * * The mean- 
ing of the tale is therefore mine, and had long pre-existed in my 
garden of Adonis, and tried one body after another in vain. 
* * * [Spenser, F. Q. III. vi. Blake would have said ‘in the 
halls of Los.’] Mine, too, is the setting, mine the characters. 
All that was given me was the matter of three scenes, and the 
central idea of a voluntary change becoming involuntary.” 

Stevenson wrote a special dedication in each volume of a set of 
his works which he presented to his physician and friend, Dr, 
Trudeau. Arecent Book Buyer contained these characteristic 
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dedications. 
reflection :— 


‘It blew, it rained, it thawed, it snowed, it thundered, 
Which was the Donkey? I have often wondered,” 


The couplet in ‘‘ Underwoods ”’ states that 
‘* Some day or other (tis a general curse) 
The wisest author stumbles into verse.” 
‘* Prince Otto” contains the lines 


** This is my only love tale, this Prince Otto, 
Which some folks like to read and others not to.” 


‘Travels with a Donkey” is accompanied by this 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The account of Stevenson's death in your issue of December 29 
calls vividly to mind his own words and makes one feel that his 
death surely came as he would have wished. In ‘‘Aes Triplex” 
he writes as follows :—‘‘And does not life go down with a better 
grace, foaming in full body over a precipice, than miserably strag- 
gling to an end in shady deltas? In the hot fit of life, a-tip-toe on 
the highest point of being, he passes at a bound on to the other 
side. The noise of the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the 
trumpets are hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds 
of glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the 
spiritual land.” Are not the words almost prophetic in face of 
his own swift release ? 


L, F. 





Two Bits of Slang 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In a song which had considerable vogue not long ago, anda 
persistence which must have forced it upon the ears of Zhe 
Critic, there occurred a line which brought to us who live ‘far 
from the madding crowd” a bit of typical New York slang, I had 
supposed. The song was ‘‘ The Bowery,” and the line that | 
allude to, ‘‘ Wasn't he pulling your leg, said he.”” As I could not 
find this in ‘‘Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue ” (a most 
entertaining book, by the way) nor in Chatto & Windus's ‘* Slang 
Dictionary,” nor in Larchey’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire de |’Argot,”’ nor in 
Barrére’s ‘‘ Argot and Slang,” I believed it to be quite modern and 
altogether fin-de-szécle, In Maclaren’s collection of charming short 
stories called ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ I find this sen- 
tence:—‘‘Jamie’s been drawing yir leg (befooling you), says I.” 
Unless Mr. Maclaren has been manufacturing his dialect, this bit 
of slang is therefore old Scotch. Perhaps we should not be sur- 
prised to find that there is nothing new under the sun, but this bit 
interests me if it does not surprise me. 

Our very slang expression, ‘‘In the soup,’’ has been traced to 
so many sources that I should ask pardon for adding one more. 
Let me, however, quote from Larchey under ‘‘ Bouillon”’ :—‘‘ Ex- 
emplaires non vendus d’un livre ou d’un journal. On appelle 
rendre le bouillon, en style de vente, rapporter au journal les num- 
éros qu’on n'a pu vendre, et que |’administration vous reprend.” 
The transition from this calling of unsalable books ‘‘ bouillon” to 
our modern phrase ‘‘In the soup” is so easy and ‘evident that [ 
give it for at least what it is worth. 

WALTER LEARNID, 


America in the Tauchnitz Edition 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT from a personal letter from Mr. 
Theodore Stanton is highly interesting :— 

‘* You may remember that last autumn you published a letter of 
mine on the misnomer contained in the general title of the cele 
brated ‘Tauchnitz Edition,” which reads:—‘Collection of Brit- 
ish Authors.’ Baron Tauchnitz, having seen the article, wrote 
to me:—‘ We have already often thought over the subject met 
tioned in the New York paper, vzz., how to mark in some way, 
in the general title of the Collection, that there are also included 
in it a great many works by American writers. But it is a little 
difficult to make the alteration for more than three thousand vo 
umes. By and by we shall find some suitable mode.’ 

‘*Baron Tauchnitz began long ago to see the error of his ways 
In his dedication to the 1o0oth volume of the Collection—‘The New 
Testament,’—he said in 1869:—‘I dedicate this volume to my 
English and American authors, as a token of esteem for the living 
and a tribute of remembrance to the dead.’ And Tischendorf's 
Introduction to this same volume opens with these words :—‘ To 
place the glorious works which adorn the literature of England and 
America within the reach of the readers of other countries, was 
the aim of the noble originator of the ‘‘ Tauchnitz Collection. 
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In 1881 we received another proof of the Leipzig publisher's de- 
sire no longer to force his American contingent to sail under the 
British flag. In that year was published the zoooth volume, en- 
titled ‘Of English Literature,’ and the author—the late Henry 
Morley—testified as follows in his Preface:—‘When Baron 
Tauchnitz asked me to write this little book, of which the design is 
his, he also wished me to include in it some record of the literature 
of America, But Baron Tauchnitz cordially agreed to a sugges- 
tion that the kindred literature of America, though we are proud 
in England to claim closest brotherhood with our fellow country- 
men of the United States, has a distinct interest of its own, large 
enough for the whole subject of another memorial volume, and 
that an American auther would best tell the story of its rise and 
progress.’ 

‘So Baron Tauchnitz is now morally bound in the near future to 
modify a mountain of stereotyped plates and to adorn his Collec- 
tion with a history of American Literature. What a pity he let 
slip, last summer, the occasion of the issuing of the 300oth volume 
of the series to remove this stigma and fill this lacuna. 

‘* There has been some correspondence going on in The Egyptian 
Gazette concerning the Tauchnitz Edition, in which the statement 
was made that Baron Tauchnitz paid his authors ‘a very small 
honorarium.’ ‘This remark is quite contrary to the truth,’ he 
writes me, ‘since we sometimes offer very heavy prices indeed, 
and, in all instances, the Aonorarza are most scrupulously calcu- 
lated according to the Continental sale of the respective books, 
That the sale on the Continent cannot be compared with that in 
England or America is a matter of course.’”’ 


Canadian Copyright 


CANADA IS TRYING very hard to drive a nail in the coffin of 
‘International Copyright.’’ She wants to alter the present law, 
and has asked the British Government to take away copyright in 
Canada from all British authors but Canadians, The English 
author sees a death-blow in this extraordinary proposal, which 
will be equally disadvantageous to the American author, The 
subjoined reasons, amongst others, werelaid before Her Majesty's 
Secretary for the Colonies by an important deputation of the Copy- 
right Association, the Incorporated Society of Authors, the Print- 
sellers’ Association, and the sections of the London Chamber of 
Commerce representing the Printing and Allied Trades, the Music 
Publishers, Photography and the Fine Arts, and by other means, 
in November, 1894 :— 

Copyright is now uniform throughout the whole of the British 
Dominions, including, of course, Canada. ‘It is based on the fol- 
lowing principles :— 

1, That a work shall be first or simultaneously published 
therein. 

2. That Copyright shall be independent of the place of print- 
ing, and of-every other condition as to place and manner of 
manufacture. 

3. That the use of it as property shall, whilst it is Copyright, 
be within the author's control, 

Canada now seeks to alter these principles, and has asked the 
British Government to sanction arrangements to take away Copy- 
right in Canada from all British authors but Canadians. If such 
an Imperial sanction be obtained, Canada offers to legislate so as 
to give British authors Copyright in the Dominion there for 28 
years, if they reprint and republish the work in Canada within one 
month of its original publication, But if an author does not re- 
print and republish his work there within a month, the Canadian 
Government may grant to any applicant a license to print an edi- 
tion without the author’s consent, on his agreeing to pay to the 

ian Government, for the author, 10 per cent. of the retail 
ice of such edition. The retail price of every such edition is to 
fixed by the publisher without consulting the author. The pro- 
“ge Bill is silent as to whether the royalty is to be paid on cop- 
sold, or copies printed. The Canadian Government is not to 
be responsible for thecollection or payment of any royalties, The 
following reasons show some of the injuries the proposed legisla- 
tion would inflict on British authors :— 

It undermines the general recognition of the rights of Copyright 
Property, which has now become almost universal. 

It interferes with the law of vendor and purchaser which prevails 

hout the British Empire in respect to Copyright, equally 
with all other personal property. 
It requires registration in Canada, a condition of Copyright 
ned by the leading nations of Europe at the Berne Conven- 
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It takes from the author the control of his own pro , and 
hence hinders his improving or correcting or enlarging his own 
writings, 

It injures his reputation by allowing the continued circulation of 
unimproved editions, even after the author has enlarged his work. 

It would enable Canada to reprint, without permission, articles 
and stories from reviews, magazines, and encyclopedias, and thus 
seriously to injure the sale of the publications in which they ap- 
peared. 

It injures the value of his British edition, because the Canadian 
edition could be imported into the United Kingdom and the other 
Colonies, and compete with it. 

It forcibly deprives him of the benefit now belonging to him in 
Canada under the Imperial Copyright Acts. 

It sanctions the appropriation of his property by others without 
his, the legal owner's, consent. 

It weakens his title to his own property. 

It substitutes for trade contracts, on agreed terms, an inadequate 
royalty net guaranteed, 

It clogs his property with the condition of local manufacture. 

It was not recommended by the Royal Commission for cases 
where readers were adequately supplied, 

It is at variance with the Free Trade principles of the United 
Kingdom. 

Any such dealing with Copyright property in Canada will affect 
future arrangements with the Australian and all other English- 
speaking colonies and possessions. 

It would almost certainly destroy our present means of securing 
Copyright in the United States of America. 

It diminishes the copyright interests of all who have given their 
adherence to the terms of the Berne Convention. Two million 
Canadians are French 


Some Curious Tennyson Readings 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have lately discovered, in the first (1859) American edition of 
the ‘* Idylls of the King,” a few readings which differ from those 
of the first English edition (1859). In ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien” (or 
‘* Vivien,” as it was then called), the American edition reads 
thus :— 

‘* She /oathed the knights, and ever seem'd to hear 

Their /aughing comment when her ‘name was named.” 


The English edition, like all the more recent editions, has :— 


‘* She hated all the knights and heard in thought 
Their /avzsh comment when her name was named,” 


In the ‘‘ Nimué” of 1857, of which only six copies are said to 
have been printed, the sole survivor being now in the British 
Museum, we find :— 
‘* She hated all the knights decause she deem'd 
They wink'd and jested when her name was named,” 
The 1859 volume of proof-sheets at South Kensington has the 
same reading as the first English edition. 

How is the American reading, which is to be found nowhere 
else, to be accounted for? The book is called an ‘‘author’s edi- 
tion,” and was doubtless printed from advance sheets sent from 
England. The reading must have been in these sheets and was 
either in the poet’s manuscript sent to the printer or was inserted 
by him in the proof. Subsequently, after sheets containing this 
reading had been sent to America, but before the English edition 
was ‘‘ struck off,” he must have changed the passage to its pres- 
ent form, 

In the same poem there is one other slight variation from the 
English edition in the American, which reads, in the description 
of Vivien, ‘‘ A snake of gold was round her hair,” instead of ‘‘ A 
twist of gold,” etc. The latter was the first reading, changed to 
snake in the South Kensington proofs, and back to /wzs¢ when the 
English edition was printed. 

In ‘‘ Enid” the first American edition reads ‘‘ Less having a 
stomach for it than desire.”” The ‘‘a” is in no English edition or 
proof and may be’a misprint. 

W. J. ROLFE, 


Current Criticism 

THE ‘‘CONSOLATION NUMBER” AGAIN,—A suggestion has 
been made by the editor of a New York newspaper that it would be 
a graceful thing in editors of magazines to bring out occasionally a 
Consolation Number containing articles that have been rejected. 
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This is one of those benevolent propositions that often occur to 
persons who have not to pay for them, but more difficult than 
most to put in practice. The Consolation Number would mean a 
whole library of the magazine, since one in twenty-five, or four per 
cent., is the proportion of accepted to rejected articles. Moreover, 
nobody would buy it except the writers. It may be added that 
even of these in a few years a considerable percentage would curse 
the magazine editor for his philanthropy. Some popular authors 
have boasted to me that they have never written anything that has 
not been published; but those only have reason for boasting who 
in their earliest attempts were least successful in getting into print. 
It is quite possible that in after years, with experience to guide 
them, even their most callow efforts may be made presentable; 
but ready acceptance, though most prayed for in their youth, is 
often most repented of in their maturity. These are the contributions 
which are parted with, body and bones—v. ¢., the entire copyright 
of them,—for a few pounds, or even shillings, and are afterwards 
reproduced by the ‘‘small and early” publisher when the author 
has made his reputation; compositions which make the world say 
how sadly Mr, A. has gone off in his last book.—/ames Payn, in 
The Illustrated London News, 





APROPOS OF IBSEN’S ‘‘ BRAND.”—Literary critics have not felt 
that they were asked to expose the irreligious influence of the great 
Norwegian. Hang out the red light! Ibsen is a literary giant, 
but his mighty pen preaches on the stage and on the printed page 
a facile doctrine, congenial to an age somewhat materialistic, an 
age not of the highest intellectual power, and all too prone to de- 
spondency and discouragement. It is entirely unchristian, and, if 
true, ought to lead to universal suicide. Ibsen’s theory of things 
that are is as dark as Erebus, but if experience and intuition are 
trustworthy, if God speaks to men, the theory will have no perma- 
nent hold upon the mind. The day will soon arrive when we shall 
read these matter-and-force plays as we read the odes of Anacreon 
and the writings of Machiavelli—not because we agree with the 
author, or draw from him wisdom and inspiration, but simply for 
the perfection of literary form, After all, it is a narrow mind that 
is pessimistic, for the philosophical and intelligent temper, to say 
no word of faith and holiness, distinguishes between good and evil, 
sees clearly that most of the evil arises out the ego, and that the 
Fates are in reality Eumenides.—C. 7. Wood, in The Protestant 
Episcopal Review, 





Notes 


THE FIFTIETH birthday of Mr. George H. Mifflin of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, was celebrated by the employees of the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, last week, ina manner that must have been 
very gratifying to their employers. Mr. H. O. Houghton made 
the speech of the occasion. He told, says the Cambridge Chronicle, 
how ‘‘ Mr. Mifflin came again and again with wonderful persistence 
to ask for employment, which he finally secured, and then rose 
step by step by meritorious work and conduct, to the position he 
now holds, It was a story covering twenty-eight years of a well- 
spent life and both speaker and hearers were evidently glad of the 
‘opportunity to give honor where honor is due.’ ” 


—Monday next (May 13) will be the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of James Harper, founder of the house of Harper & 
Bros. Mr. Harper died in 1869, and the last of the three brothers 
who constituted the original firm survived him only eight years. 

—A movement is on foot, and it should meet with the widest 
encouragement, to provide good music at a low price for those of 
our citizens who are obliged to stay in town during the summer. 
Few people realize how little that is good by way of amusement 
there is in the city in midsummer, but those few are now tryiag to 
do something to change this unfortunate condition. It is pro- 
posed to give a series of orchestral concerts under competent 
direction at the Madison Square Garden during the six weeks be- 
ginning July 15. The prices of admission will range from fifteen 
to fifty cents. 

—Maemillan & Co, will publish in the coursé of the month 
** Celibates,” George Moore’s new book, They announce, also, 
a series of ‘‘ Royal Naval Handbooks,” to be edited by Com- 
mander C. N. Robinson, author of ‘‘ The British Fleet.” The 
following volumes are in preparation :—‘‘ Naval Administration 
and Organization,” by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton; ‘‘ Naval 
Strategy,” by Prof. Loughton; ‘ The Internal Economy of a 
Warship, ” by Capt. C. Campbell; ‘* Naval Gunnery,” by Capt. H. 
G. Garbett; ‘‘ The Entry and Training of Officers and Men,” by 
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Lieut. J. Allen; ‘‘ Torpedoes, Torpedo Boats, and Torpedo War- 
fare,”’ by Lieut. J. Armstrong; ‘‘ Steam in the Navy”: the Ma- 
chinery Used on Board a Warship, by Fleet-Engineer R. C. Old- 
know; ‘‘ Naval Architecture”: the Designing and Construction 
of a Warship, by Mr. J. J. Welch. 


—A book, dealing with the history and various forms of the 
letters of the alphabet, will form the next volume of Macmillan & 
Co.’s Ex-Libris Series. It is written by Edward F. Strange, and 
forms a handbook of lettering, compiled for the use of artists, de- 
signers, handicraftsmen and students, with complete historical 
and practical descriptions. 


—lIt is said that the demand for Hall Caine’s ‘‘Manxman” shows 
no signs of abating. In the United States the novel reached a 
tenth edition some time since. 


—Henry Holt & Co. will add in a few days to their Buckram 
Series ‘‘ Tenement Tales of New York,” by J. W. Sullivan, a 
companion volume to Henry W. Nevinson’s ‘‘Slum Stories of 
London,”’ in the same Series. Johnson’s: ‘‘ Rasselas,”’ edited by 
Prof. Emerson of Cornell, and Balzac’s ‘‘Eugénie Grandet,” 
edited by Prof, Bergeron of the University of Chicago, are also 
announced by this house. 


—D, Appleton & Co.’s announcements include ‘‘ An Aide-de- 
Camp of Napoleon: Memoirs of Gen. Count de Ségur,”’ ‘‘ Euro- 
pean and American Cuisine,’ by Mrs, Gesine Lemcke, and ‘‘ The 
Zeitgeist,” a novel, by L, Dougall. 


—Mr. W. D. Howells has written an introduction for the Amer- 
ican edition of Tolstoi’s new book, ‘‘ Master and Man,” announced 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

—Among G, P. Putnam’s Sons’ announcements of new fiction 
are ‘‘An Idyllic Romance,’’ by Miss Tompkins, in the Hudson 
Library ; ‘‘ Every Day’s News,” ‘* A Gender in Satin,” by Rita—a 
cynical story dealing with marriage without love,—and ‘‘ The 
Countess Bettina,”’ a ‘‘ realistic romance.” 

—Miss Mary E. Burt’s ‘‘ Little Nature Studies,’”’ recently re- 
viewed in these pages, has gone into a second edition, as it fully 
deserved, 

—‘‘ On the Cars and Off ” is the title of a new book of trave 
by Douglas Sladen, It is the ‘* Journal of a Pilgrimage along the 
Queen’s Highway to the East, from Halifax in Nova Scotia to 
Victoria in Vancouver's Island,”’ The book is copiously illustrated, 
and published by Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 

—The Open Court Pub. Co. has just issued a second edition of 
the authorized translation of Th. Ribot’s ‘‘Diseases of Personality,”’ 
the first having been exhausted in three years. The translation 
has been revised throughout and embodies all the corrections and 
additions of the new fourth French edition. An analytical index 
has been added. 


——The Rev. Frederick D. Greene, the author of ‘‘ The Armenian 
Crisis in Turkey,” has received the following letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, dated Hawarden Castle, Chester, 20 April, 1895 :— 
‘«T am glad to hear that your work is about to be published, as | 
believe it will materially assist in rousing public attention to the 
recent outrages in Armenia, which almost pass description, and 
have inflicted indelible disgrace on the Sultan of Turkey and on 
his officers and soldiers concerned in perpetrating, in denying and 
in shielding them.” 


—The eleventh volume of Dr. Horace Howard Furness’s 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare has just been issued by J. B. 
Lippincott Co, It contains ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Dr. Furness has collated forty texts, and justifies once more the 
encomiums showered upon him by English and German as well 
as by American Shakespeare students. 

—The name of Harper's Young People has been changed to 
Harper's Round Table. 

—The Nuova Antologia of April 15 is principally devoted to 
political subjects. We note ‘‘ L’Avvenire Della Nostra Colonia,” 
‘*Del Parlamentarismo in Italia,” ‘‘Il Tentativo Costituzionale 
del 1820 a Napoli,”” which is past politics ; and ‘‘La Russia ¢ 
l’Unione delle Chiese,” which is unfulfilled politics as well as eccle- 
siasticism. 

—Mr, Robert Halstead, a son of Murat Halstead, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of 7he Fourth Estate, Mr. Birmingham's 
‘*newspaper for newspaper men,” in place of Mr. F. H. Lan- 
caster, resigned. j 
' —With its May number, The Magazine of Poetry passes from 
the hands of its founder, Mr. Charles Wells Moulton, into those 
of the Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo. The magazine will be en- 
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larged and new departments added, whose scope is indicated by 
the new sub-title, Literary Review, 

—How great is the interest in the latest information in regard 
to Mars is evidenced by the speedy exhaustion of the first 
edition of the May A¢lantic Monthly, containing the first of Per- 
cival Lowell's series of papers on that planet. 


—The American tourist will be interested to learn that it is said 
that the Lucy family, who have hitherto been chary of admitting 
visitors to Charlecote, have given the long-coveted permission at 
last, and that through the summer months the place will be thrown 
open, It was on Sir Thomas Lucy's domain that the young 
Shakespeare is said to have poached. 


—Mr. T. B. Aldrich sailed from England, last Saturday, on the 
Lucania. 

—Mr. Smalley cabled to last Sunday’s 7rzbune :—‘‘ Professor 
Huxley’s condition shows little or no sign of improvement and 
gives little hope of a permanent or complete recovery. His lungs 
are affected, and his strength is ebbing. He can take little 
nourishment, and it is feared the end may come within a few weeks 
or possibly months.” 

—Prof. Marie Louis Gaston Boissier has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Académie Francaise, to succeed the late M. Camille 
Doucet. 


—Prof. E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia, who will be absent in 
Europe next year on his sabbatical leave of absence, on which he 
will soon depart, has resigned the position of Secretary of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Philosophy. Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, Professor 
of Administrative Law, has been elected to succeed him; and Mr. 
Frederic Bancroft has been made a permanent lecturer on Ameri- 
can history. 

—It is not generally known, says the London Literary World, 
that Mr. W. H. Mallock, whose ‘‘ Heart of Life” is announced, 
is a nephew of the late James Anthony Froude. His father was 
the Squire of Cockington, just outside Torquay. He first made 
his mark, when twenty-two years old, by taking the Newdigate 
Prize poem while he was an undergraduate at Balliol in 1871. 

—The Key Monument Association of Frederick City, Md., has 
sent out an appeal for funds for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of the author of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
Association has issued a little pamphlet dealing with the life of 
Francis Scott Key, which will be sent free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. The project must commend itself to every patriotic 
American. 


—Winthrop B. Jones, Boston, announces a descriptive cata 
logue of posters, chiefly American, inthe collection of Charles 
Knowles Bolton, with biographical notes and a bibliography. 


—Mr. Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., of Harvard University, has in 
press ‘‘ A Bibliography of Economics,” embracing the more im- 
portant English, French,German and Italian authorities on general 
economic literature. A third edition of the same author’s ‘‘ Selec- 
tions Illustrating Economic History since the Seven Years’ War” 
is almost ready. 

_ —C. H. writes from Chicago :—‘* Is it a sign of a new tendency 
in the art of the closing century, that one of our best magazines 
publishes a clever story, accompanied by designs from one of our 
best illustrators, illustrating some other story ? This phenomenon 
occurs in Harper's for May, in connection with Robert Grant's 
sketch, ‘*By Hook or Crook.” It may or may not be an unim- 
portant detail, that the full-page picture of the informal supper 
party shows eighteen people, while the text limits the number to 

n, and minutely describes them all. But correct characteri- 
zation of the leading personage is one of the first duties that our 
illustrator owes to his author. Mr. Grant has taken pains to dif- 
ferentiate his baritone, Spazzopalli, from the accepted type of the 
Italian in literature :—‘ His large dark eyes were the most striking 
feature of his countenance, which otherwise was conventional with 
its smoothly parted hair and closely trimmed pointed brown beard.’ 
Yet in the pictures this highly modern subject is rendered, half- 
bravo, half-chimpanzee, in ali the grotesque splendor of immemo- 
tial frowzled curls, and a moustache and lip-tuft that date at least 
from the period when ‘Non é ver’ was a possible item in the 
Tepertoire of a love-sick baritone—how long ago memory may tell 
us if we are not afraid to inquire.” 


—Messrs, L. S. Olschki of Venice send us two very valuable 
catalogues, one containing a list of zcunabula and 

Aldine editions, with specimen full-page cuts of text and 
; the other containing miscellaneous ouvrages remarqua- 
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bles, such as various classics, Dantiana, /évres a’heures, etc., with 





a heliogravure and thirteen plates. The book-lover can ascertain 
from these catalogues the aspect of bindings, the kind of illustra- 
tion used in the books catalogued, and prices; and brief but excel- 
lent notes on the more costly editions inform him fullya bout 
size, condition, origin, etc. 

—The Department of Jewish Studies of the Chautauqua System 
of Education has just issued the new syllabus of a special course 
in Jewish History and Literature for young people. 

—The American Authors’ Guild gave a dinner in this city on 
May 5. The names of most of the authors present, as reported 
in the daily papers, are utterly unknown to us, and, we believe to 
the reading public as well. 





The Free Parliament 


QUESTIONS ? 
1776.—To what eminent painter does Emerson refer in th 
opening sentence of his essay on ‘‘ Self-Reliance ” ? 


Dayton, O, 5 fe ee 


[Mr. J. E. Cabot, the author of ‘‘ A Memoir of R, W. Emerson,” 
answers this question as follows:—‘‘ I have the impression that 
the ‘eminent painter’ referred to by Mr. Emerson was Washing- 
ton Allston, But, howI got it, I cannot say. In his Journal, 
Mr. Emerson often gave the names of persons used in this way at 
general illustrations; I may have seen Allston’s name in connec- 
tion with the original jotting in his diary, but I will not undertake 
to say I did,] 





Publications Received 


Adames, Rev. M. W. St. Paul's Vocabulary. Hartford Seminary Press 
Allen, Grant. At Market Value. F Tennyson Neely. 
Balzac, Honore de. Lucien Rubempre. Transl. by Katherine Presse Wormeley 


Bardeen, C.W. G hy of th ee 
een, C. W, Geogra the Empire State. Cc. 
hist’ - TE yracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Rjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Arne, Tr. by Walter Low. §r 25. Macmillan & Co. 
Rosanquet. Bernard. Aspects of the Social Problem, §$r. Macmillan & Co. 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Macaulay's Life of Johnson, asc. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Buchanan. Robert. Rachel Dene. F. fennyson Neely. 
Carman, Bliss. A Seamark: a Threnody for Robert L. Stevenson. asc. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
Cambridge. Ada. Fidelis. 4r. F. Tennyson Neely. 
Cervantes, Miguel de. The Ingenious Gentlemen Don Quixote of Ta Mancha, Tr 
bv H. E. Watts, $2. Macmillan & Co, 
Chambers, Robert W. The King in Vellow. soc F. Tennyson Neely, 
Coolidge, Harriet L. Inthe Story Land. No, I. §1.25. 


William Beverley Horrison 

Crane, Stephen. The Black Riders. Boston: Copeland & Dav. 

Custer. Elizabeth B. Tenting on the Plains Harper & Bros. 
Duval, Georges. Romance of the Sword. Tr. by M. J. Safford. $1.50. 

Merriman Co. 


Echegaray, Jose. Mariana. §1. Roberts Bros. 
Fivhtv-Seven Kisses G. W, Dillincham. 
Fuller, Henry B. With the Procession Harrer & Pros. 


Macmillan & Co, 


Gilhert Dr, Gustav. Greek Constitutional Antiquities. $3. 
G, W, Mi"ingham, 


Globe Trersury of Universal Knowledge. soc. 
Harper, Olive. What do You Think? soc. G. W. Dillingham. 
Hastings, Bizabeth. An Experiment in Altrujem. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 
Hall, Charles C. Qualifications for Ministerial Power. §1.50. 

Hartford Seminary Press. 
Haggard, H. Rider. Heart of the World. ¢r.25. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hollev, Geo W ism, 1-25: ’ Arena Pub, Co. 
Hobbes, John Oliver. Some Good Intentions and a Blunder, oc. 


Merriam Co, 
Hutchings, Rev. W.H. Sermon-Sketches. $1.50. Longmans, Greer & Co. 
Tohnson, Lionel. Poems. 4.50. Boston : Coneland & Dav. 
Kent, Barbara. The House by the River, soc. 


Rohert Ronner's Sons, 
Keon, Miles Gerald. Dion and the Sibyls, Cathotic School Book Co, 


Linton, F. Jvnn _ The One too Many. Chicago: F Tennyson Neely, 
Lowry, H. D. Women’s Tragedies, §r. Roberts Bros. 
Loftie, W. J. Whitehall, sfx. London : Seely & Co. 


Lombroso, Caesar, and W. Ferrero. The Female Offender. $1 «o. 


D. Apovleton & Co. 
Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
Mombert, J.J. Raphael's Sistine Madonna. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Moore, Joseph West. The American Congress. Harper & Bros. 
Montgomery F. Colonel Norton. $1.<0. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Moran, Thomas F. Rise and Development of the Bicameral Svatem in 4 merica. 
Ralt'more : Johns Hopkins Presr, 

Morris, Edward E. A Memoir of George Higinbotham, $2.s0. ' 

Macmillan & Co, 
) & Sanborn. 


Owen, W.R. Cicero De Oratere. BookT, ¢r. Leach, Shewell & 
Pendleton, Lovis. Corona of the Nanthales. 75c. The Merriam Co. 
Rathbone, St Georve, The Fair Maid of Fez Home Book Co. 


Roscoe, Sir Henry E. John Dalton and the Rise of Chemistry. $1 25. 


Macmillen & Co. 
Russell, W. Clark. The Phantom Death. 75c. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Savage. Richard H. In the Old Chatean, .  F. Tennveen Neely, 
Scott, Hon. Mra, Maxwell. The Tragedy of Fotheringay. $6. Macmilian & Co 
Shumwev, Henry L Tuberculosis among Cattle. $1. Roberts Rros, 
Sladen, Douglas. Onthe Cars and Off. Ward. Lock & Bowden, 
Sten. Edward Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, $2.50 Frederick Warne & Co. 
pe gpg Me Aor ol Tales — Scott, 4 ~ teh too Gotu Roberts Bros. 

e, uPont. Burke’s Speech on Concilia e Colonies ac, 

" ch, Shewell & Sanhorn., 
Sudermenn, Hermann. The Wish. Tr, by Lily Henkel. ¢:. D. Anpleton & Co, 
The Curee of Intellect. #1. Roberte Bros. 
Traubel, L. Walt Whitman, Schoolmaster. Whitman Scholarship Papers 


Ni 
Wells, H S. The Time Machine, Henry Holt & Co. 
Wisner. Edward. Cash vs. Coin. asc. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
The Master, Harper & Bros, 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC 


IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLILFCTION OF NFW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At @ Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAIIBERS ST,, NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK: of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constart ad. 
Aitinns are heing made to onr list. TEXT 
ROOKS. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Rooks for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions t: 
all hewtadicals, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 











RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wu.iam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E. 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually, 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chicage. Scarce Books. 
Rack-number magazines. For any beok on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





A. 8S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N, Y, City, (West of R’way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
zines, Catal upon application 








HW, WILLIAMS 
19% Waar 10rn Street, New Yorx. 
Tealer in Magazines and other periodicals, Sets, vol- 


mes or single numbers. 

B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
price state wants to AMPRICAN MAGAZINE 

EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 





CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘‘Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 





ace ~=©6—) PERIODICAL PRICE 
$2 — Advance (new sub).......... $1 75 
1 — American Agriculturist....... go 
4 — American Musician.......... 3 25 
FN ick sacks vvarceses 4 40 
4 — Art Amateur............... 375 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 40 
See GO og had ngek ccs scteseee I— 
Emm BADYNGOG. bcs occcecs eeee oe go 
See TOG I cine cvbin vices vows I— 
4 — Century Magazine........... 3 70 
1 — Charities Review............ go 
2 — Chautauquan,.............. 2— 
£0 CHUPCRIINI Soi hice csc ccc 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub)... 2 90 
1 50 Cosmopolitan............... I 40 
3 — Current Literature........... 2 75 
4 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 3 50 
1 50 English Illustrated........... I 35 
4 — Forest and Stream........... 3 50 
Sew OMNES Vo Cb oak Rice eck eo Kee 275 
4 — Garden and Forest.......... 3 25 
2 — Good Housekeeping........ . 1 80 
4 — Harper's Bazar.............. 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly,.......... 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Young People..... .. 1 75 
3 — Independent................ 2 70 
ewe TANGO 5 sis fiaie's nue ie 6 a0 8 > - 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal. Pas tees I1— 
5 — Life.. bint vow a ae 
3— Lippincott’ Magazine Re aiee 2 25 
8 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 7 50 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine........ 275 
FS EO ai gis os sibs Vs soot I 25 
3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3 
De IN os a 5 icin do Dio 0 Ww bncaip-e 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 2 70 
3 — New York Observer (new sub). 2 25 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review.... .. 4 25 


Complete List Sent on Application. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
When no date is mentioned we begin with 
the current number. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
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stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 styles, 10 cents} TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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w THE Buckram Series. 


18mo, gilt tops, with Frontispieces, 75 cents each, 


THE TIME [ACHINE. 


An Invention. By H. 8. Weis. . Reprinted 
from “ The New Review.” 
The extraordinary adventures of a man who in- 
yented a machine by which he could project himself 
into faturity. With Frontispiece by W. B, Russell. 


THE WAYS OF YALE. 


Third Edition. Sketches, mainly humorous. By 

Henry A. BEERS (author of ‘‘A Suburban Pas- 
toral”). 

“ There is only one fault to find with Pref. Beers’s 

book, and that is that there is not enough of it.”— 
N.Y. Times. 


A MAN OF MARK, 


Fifth Edition, A taleof a South American Revo- 
lution. By ANTHONY Hope. 
**More plentifully charged with humor, and the 
lot is every whit as original as that of ‘ Zenda.’ . . . 
ictured with such nearness and intimacy of view 
that the wildest things happen as though they were 
everyday occurrences, .. .”—Life. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 

By J. Ne LABNED, Ex-Pres't Am. Library Ass'n. 


"Giving History on All Topics in the 
oo Words of the Historians Them- 
selves. 


“It supplies what no Encyclopedia known to me 
can give.”—MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence.”—JOHN FISKE. : 


“ The most interesting Encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared,” —Pruf. BEMIS, Chicago University. 


“ penge part of the moat precious historical treas- 
"—Dr, W. 


ures . T. Harris, U. 8S. Comm 


“It Pape 3 far more of the fruits of original research 
and the first hand judgments of leading thinkers 
= an. + al book I know of,”—FORREST MORGAN, 


“An unlocked treasure of history.”—President 
Fiske, Albion College. 
“The almost incomparable usefulness of this 
book,”—-ALBERT SHAW, Editor Review of Reviews, 


“This book is a downright royal road to learn- 
ing.”—SIDNEY 8, RipER, Pr e, KR. I, 


* The historic maps are superior in study and en- 
aving to any hitherto published in our country,”— 
res, C. D, HARTRANFT, Hartford, Ct. 


Sold Only by Subscription. Agente Wanted, 


C. 4. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Maes. 


~ COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS. By Liong. Jounson. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. Octavo, $1.50. 


A SEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Biss CARMAN. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, 25c. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00, Ready im- 
mediately. 

THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Julian. 


The Philosopher, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Christianity. By ALioz 
Gaxrpyer, Lecturer in Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Being No. 18 of Heroes of 
Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Mr, W.H.,” in the New York Sun, says of thie— 


“One of the most admirable of the volumes in- 
cluded in the “ Heroes of the Nations” series. To 
the author was intrusted a most difficult subject, 
and but few English scholars could have treated it 
with more thuroughness, skill, and discrimination. 
She has given usin the space at her command a 
distinct and vivid conception of the complex per- 
sonality of the imperial reactionist against Christi- 
anity, and in some remarkable chapteis she has 
expounded the nature of his philosophical and 
theological views which seem to have been a com- 
pound of neoplatonism and mithraicism. She has, 
moreover, enabled the reader to reconstruct, in 
imagination, the environment in which Julian and 
hiscentemporaries lived, their personal appearance 
and dress, the most striking places where they 
dwelt, and the scenes in which map! habitually 
moved. The bovk contains many illustrations, 
largely derived from contemporary art, including 
especially the ivory diptychs, portraits, and coins of 


the period. 
Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ArtHour Hassatt, M. A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church College, Oxford. Being 
No. 14 in Heroes of Nations Series. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 


William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVI. Century. The Story of his Life as 


Friends and his Enemies, and from Offi- 
cial Documents. By Rurn Purwam. 
Fully illistnated. Two volumes, 8vo, of 
about 400 pages each, in box, $4.00. 


Yale Yarns. 


By Joun Szymovr Woop. Similar in general 
style to ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth , $1.00. 

A volume of characteristic stories of Yale under- 

graduate life, full of humor, and written pee | 

W. K. Post's recently publish 
* Harvard Stories.” 


A Gender in Satin. 


By ‘ Rita,” author of ‘‘ A Husband of No 
Importance,” etc., etc. No. 6 in the 
Incognito Lib American Copyright 
Edition. 24mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


Every Day’s News. 


By ——. No. 7 in the Incognito Library. 
American Copyright Edition. 24mo, 
limp cloth, 50 cents. 


Historic Doubts Relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Rionarpv Wuarerry, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A new and attractive edition of this masterpiece 
of sophistry, in which the author of the celebrated 
* Elements of Logic” takes the novel position that 
the actual existence of such a character as Napoleon 
cannot be proved, and in which, by a series of un- 
answerable syl ms, he throws ‘ve doubts on 
the whole Napoleonic “‘Jegend.” Incidentally the 
book is a witty retort to Hume’s *‘ Essay on Miracles,” 
the Archbishop shows us that the same reasons 
be adduced for disbelieving the e: 
Napoleon as Hume brought forward for doubting 
the veracity of the Gospels. 


* ," Notes on New Books,a ly bulletin, prospectuses 
0 Wee tie larsae, ead teortet of tae soe 
Series sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Basin. 


The Struggle in America between England 
and France. 1697-1768. With full Oarto- 
oe Illustrations from Contemporary 
urces. By Justin Winsor, author of 
‘*Qartier to Frontenac,” ‘ Christopher 
Columbus,” ete. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American ex- 
loration where Dr. Winsor left it 1a his * Cartier to 
rontenac.” It traces the counter movements of 
the English and French, in adventure, trade, and 
war, for the possession of the Great Valley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. 


Edited by A. F, and R. L. With four por- 
traits. andsomely printed on the best 
paper, and carefully bound, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut front and bottom, each volume bear- 
ing a statement that it is a copy of the 
First Limited Edition. A few copies have 
been bound entirely uncut, with paper 
label,—making a most desirable volume 
for collectors or for the purpose of exten- 
sion. 12mo, $1.50. 


A book of singular literary and perneha charm, 
Ex in a unique and ex ingly attractive 
style. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by Heren Jas- 
trow. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. With a portrait. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A book of great interest on religious and Oriental 
subjects by one of the foremost scholars of modern 
ance. 


Ten New England Blossoms 
and their Insect Visitors. 


By Crarenoz M. Weep, Professor in the 
ew Hampshire Agricultural College. 
With Dlustrations. Square 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of ten popular and delightful essays on 
certain blossoms and the visitors they attract. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


oes Books 
Noble type 
Good paper 





H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Importer, 





London nts 160 5th Ave, N.Y: 
Incomparable prices MOHAWK BUILDING, 
oo eae bios Catalogue sent gratis, 
AUTHORS Weve Adtend HINTS VOR AUTHORS 


an up-to-date little book, telling how and where to send 
manuscript. Flexible covers. mail, 25 cents, no stamps 


THE MS. EXCHANGE, Box 69, Cleveland, Okie. 
MERCANTILE LIBBARY, 
ASTOR PLACE, CONTAINS 244,000 VOLUMES, 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 


books, which may be kept until October 1, Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town, 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOI), 
Fifth Ave. and oth St., is open every week day from 
to A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admiesion Free. We Tickets required. 











of | TO RENT,.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, 
in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
door. Rent for summer, $100. Address 














COPELAND AND DAY. 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, N. Y. 


565 Clinton Place, New York, 





The Critic 























EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuens’ Acarncy. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 





3 East 147m Sreeet, N. Y. 
An Agency fy wolnebte tn penpertion te its influence. 





ae a * Ro cone tells 
you shout them “Pirag fo something: pt pon had 


mends you, that is more. ‘Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
° Twenty-wintH Yeas. 
; Rev. ALrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 
CONNECTICUT 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rost application for September x895, is re- 
que: ted. - Miss SARA’ J. SMITH, Principal 


cee Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. rif miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Pre courses. 
New buildings, steam bom, § jecenfoanes 




















coven igh. Gym 


nasium. Careful attention to morals and . aad year, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, , Hion GRADE 


Bic AND CHOCOLATES 






“ky lies or oth em 
puseel oes talteae Ran ene cont aoup. 5, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. f 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 






















Veuter, i Comment ticut 
ARET’S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
TMARG For GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th 1895, Twenty- 
8 year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ISS MARY. E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
M French and English School fer Girls, 











NEW YORK 





NORTH CAROLINA 




















T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doane, sth year 
Miss E_ten W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N, Y. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE yon. wont, Three Full 
W ful. New building wit with modern improvements on 
“wt Coste Sqsombea’ tee 19, 1894. 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 


. For circulars, address 
ns, C, F. Hartt, Principal. 


N. Y. Summer School 


the Thousand 
Atlantic 



















The Peekskill Military Academy. 





6tst Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, | 
99TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for e, the Gov- 
ernment 2 Seen U. 

detailed at Riverview by Secretary of W. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Mass. 
HE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
anon THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
goth session opens July rst, 1895, For programme, ad- 
dress Pror. W, L. Montacug. 








Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS h, North 
Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 


8 AE Wg re 
Rev. B. Suzpus, DB. 
OHIO 











Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHOoL FoR TWENTY GirLs, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be s: — in two years, Terms, 
S300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cie 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bi 
ISS BALD N's ‘School for Girls, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school, Lrg egy admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesley. Diploma a eee in both General 
and iy? Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 
ag 5. 


For circular, address, 
Miss FLoRENCE BALpwin, Principal, 


FRENCH OR CERMAN. 


Illustrated Methods for Children. (Sample pages free.) 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
Food Report. 


Roya Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


A PANORAMA 


442, Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes. of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 
‘ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


wder, Highest of all in 
nited States Government 




















J. & R. Lé \MB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 



























NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dre. ANTONIN DVORAK, Prmgcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-93 


from Serramser rst to Mav ret, The 

crraces the foremost artists . and instructors of pone 

and it may be affirmed that no abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably Maalens 2.cren of teachers, 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
qT Riversive Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York, New re city, Fifth Ave. 
CLASSICAL SCHGUL FOR 
Evitx H, Grecory, Senisecd P, G 




























Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or dooks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 

Importations promptly made 


Trees and Shrabe. 


Parsons and Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 





Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 


TAN and SUNBURN. 


‘Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 








! 
Ue een 


New York. 




















